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SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 1849. 


A 


us during a perusal of the new 
Bill to amend the Buildings Act, 
brought in by Lord Carlisle,— 





passed, “ The Metropolitan Buildings Act, 
1849,”—is the great alteration made in the 
relative positions of the Official Referees and 
the Registrar. 


To all who have been much in communica- | 
tion with these authorities it must have be- | 


come painfully evident that there was great 
want of unanimity between the referees and 
the registrar—that an antagonistic feeling pre- 
yailed which could not fail to militate against 


the speedy and satisfactory discharge of the | 


business of the office. A return of the num- 


ber of awards made by the referees, since the | 


date of the Supplemental Act that changed the 
referees from two to three, to which the 
registrar has refused to affix the seal, and 
which have consequently been sent to the 
Commissioners of Woods for adjudication, 
would show this in a singularly striking man- 


ner. Before the passing of the Supplemental | 


Act, when there were but two referees, the 
registrar acted as a third referee, and the two 
opinions, where there was a difference, carried 
it against the one. The seal, so far as we can 
learn, was then seldom if ever withheld. Since 
that event, however, the position of the regis- 
trar, acting no longer as referee, has neces- 
sarily changed, and he has found it his duty to 
be much more particular in respect of forms, 
and is less often able to give effect to the award 
of the referees by affixing the seal. How far the 


registrar may have been right or wrong we | 


have not now to inquire ; we are simply stating 

the actual position of affairs at the office. 
Under the existing Act the referees are ap- 

pointed as the parties to superintend its exe- 


cution, and to arbitrate on differences, “as | 


well as to exercise, in certain cases, a discretion 
inthe relaxation of the fixed rules and directions 
of the Act.” The registrar is appointed that 


relaxations and proceedings may be duly re- | 
corded, and with power to withhold the seal | 


from any award, or other document, until 
directed by the Commissioners of Woods, “ if 


it shall appear to the said registrar that any | 


such documents are contrary to law, or not 
complete in any of the requisite forms, or 


beyond the competence of the said official | 


referees.” 


By the provisions of the new Bill, it will be | 
seen that the registrar is made supreme and | 


dominant, and the referees removed to the 
position of his clerks or assistants, with the 
duty of supervising all public buildings. 
Clause 70 says,—'‘ for the purpose of pro- 


viding for the determination of questions, and | 
the adjudication of matters arising under this | 


Act, be it enacted— 


“ That if any doubt, difference, or dissatis- 
faction arise between any persons whomsoever 


as to whether any matter or thing is subject to | 


any of the provisions, rules, and directions of 
this Act, or as to which of such provisions, 
rules, and directions any matter or thing is 
subject to, or as tothe true intent and meaning 
or effect of this Act in any case, or whether 
any matter or thing is or has been done con- 


HE point which most impressed | 


S4 or, as it is to be called, when | 
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; 


| trary to any of the provisions, rules, and 
| directions of this Act, or as to any matter 
| whatever, whether involving questions of law 
| or questions of fact, arising under or within 
the operation of this Act, or if any building 
| owner or other person claim to execute any 
| work or operation authorised or required by 
this Act, and the adjoining owner or other 
person whose consent thereto may be required 
shall not have signified in writing his consent 
to such work or operation, if any such adjoin- 
ing owner or other person cannot be found, or 


consent, or if any person claim any special 
certificate which is required or authorised by 
any of the provisions, rules, or directions of 
this Act, then it shall be lawful for both or 
either of the parties concerned in any such 
case of doubt, difference, or dissatisfaction as 
| aforesaid, or for any such building owner or 
other person, or for any person claiming any 
such special certificate as aforesaid, to refer 
any such matter of doubt, difference, or dis- 
| satisfaction, or any such claim, to the registrar 
| of metropolitan buildings, by requisition in 
| writing.” 

True, it goes on to say,— 

“And if any such requisition relate to the 
structural sufficiency or stability of any build- 
ing or part thereof, or of any work done or 
proposed to be done, or to the quality of ma- 
terials, or work or workmanship, or to the 
nature of any business alleged to be danger- 
ous, noxious, or offensive, or to the general 
line of buildings, or to the obstruction of light 
and air, or other injury alleged to be occa- 
sioned by any projection, or to the works neces- 
sary to be done to any party-structure, or the 
| proper manner of executing works by this Act 
authorised to be done, or to the quantity of 
soil or ground or other parts of the premises 
of one owner which ought to be laid to the 
| premises of another owner, or to the amount 
of the expenses of works, or to the amount of 
damage, loss, or injury done in any case, or to 
the alteration in the value of any premises in 
consequence of any works, or to any other 
matter whatever requiring the exercise of the 
professional knowledge, skill, or judgment of 


public building, it shall be the duty of the re- 
gistrar to refer, either generally or specially, 
any such matters so requiring the exercise of 
the professional knowledge, skill, or judgment 
of an architect or surveyor as aforesaid, to one 
of the official referees, or if the matter of such 
question be a claim on the part of a building 
owner or other person to execute any work or 
operation authorised or required by this Act 
as aforesaid, and the district surveyor be not a 
| party concerned, then to the district surveyor, 
to ascertain the facts and circumstances of the 
| case in respect of such matter, and to certify 
| upon such matter; and where the question re- 
lates to any public building it shall be the duty 
of the registrar to refer as aforesaid any such 
| matter to the official referees, or two of them, 
| to ascertain the facts and circumstances of the 
| case, and to certify upon such matter.” 

But what then? The referee or the district 


| surveyor having examined into the matter and 
| reported his opinion to the registrar, the 
registrar, after seven days’ notice to the parties 
of such report (if from the district surveyor), 
“shall dispose of the matters in reference, 
together with such matters incidental thereto 
or involved therein, either by one award or by 


several awards, as he may think proper, and in 
such award or awards shali make such deter- 


mination, appointment, order, or direction, or 
give such consent or authority, as the case 
shall require.” 

| More than that,— 

“If it appear to the registrar that the 
| matter of any requisition is such as not to re- 
quire the exercise of the professional know- 
| ledge, skill, or judgment of an architect or 
| surveyor as aforesaid, then it shall be lawful 
| for him to dispose of the matters in reference 
| to him, together with such matters incidental 
| thereto or involved therein, either by one award 
| or by several awards, as he shall think proper, 


cannot by reason of legal disability or other | 
cause give such consent, or if it be not known | 
who is the person having a right to give such | 


an architect or surveyor, then in any such | 
case, where the question does not relate to any 











and in such award or awards to make such 
determination, appointment, order, or direction, 
or give such consent or authority, as the case 
shall require, without the certificate of any 
district surveyor, official referee or referees as 
aforesaid.” 


So that, as we have said, the registrar for 


| the time being will be supreme ; he may call in 


anybody or nobody to advise him; take the 
advice or not, just as he pleases; and the 
referees are reduced to the position of his clerks 
or assistants. 

The committee appointed by Lord Carlisle 
in 1847, to inquire into the desirability of 
amending the Act, were unanimous on two 
points,—the necessity of lessening law-forms 
and technical proceedings, and of giving the 
officers under the Act greater discretionary 
powers,—that is, empowering them to do what, 
according to the 80th section of the present 
Act, already quoted, they were appointed to 
do, but for which it seems no power was 
given them,—viz., “to exercise, in certain 
cases,* a discretion in the relaxation of the 
fixed rules and directions of this Act, where 
the strict observance thereof is impracticable, 
or would defeat the object of this Act, or 
would needlessly affect with injury the course 
and operation of this branch of business.” 

How the first of these recommendations 
would be carried out by the transformation of 
the board to which we have drawn attention, 
it is unnecessary to say: forms and technical 
proceedings would be multiplied without end : 
it would be a law-court, and all the advantages 
which were looked for on the establishment of 
the office, in the shape of prompt decisions and 
the legislation of practical men, would dis- 
appear. 

As to the discretionary powers, clause 10 of 
the new Bill says,— 

“That if any of the rules or directions of 

this Act be found to defeat the purposes of 
this Act, or needlessly to affect with injury 
the course or operation of any trade or busi- 
ness, or to obstruct the advantageous use or 
conversion of buildings, or to hinder the adop- 
tion of improvements or of expedients either 
better or sufficiently well adapted for accom- 
plishing the purposes of this Act; or if in 
rebuilding any building already built, or in 
executing any work upon any such building, 
a full compliance with the rules and directions 
of this Act will be attended with injury, loss, 
or inconvenience; or if in any case any rules 
cr directions of this Act be at variance with or 
prevent the due observance of the covenants, 
agreements, or conditions contained in any 
lease, or agreement for a lease, being of the 
nature of a building lease, made before the 
passing of this Act,”— 
Then the person affected may ask a modifi- 
cation from the registrar, and the registrar is 
to obtain the opinion of the referees on the 
statement, and report it, with his own opinion, 
to the Commissioners of Woods, who may 
make the modification required; but this, it 
will be seen, goes little farther than clause 11 
of the present Act. 

The Bill proposes a novelty, in the shape of 
an attorney to be appointed to serve as agent 
on behalf of the district surveyors and of the 
official referees when acting in the supervision 
of public buildings. It isto be “ the duty of the 
said agent to act on behalf of the district sur- 
veyors and on behalf of the official referees 
acting as aforesaid, in the conduct and manage- 
ment of all prosecutions and other proceedings 
before any justices, magistrates, or courts of 
law or equity, which any district surveyor or 
official referee is by this Act directed or au- 
thorised to conduct or take, and also to act on 
the part of the said surveyors or of tue said 
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* These words, “certain cases,’ 


prevented the exercise of discretionary powers. 
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official referees acting as aforesaid in the con- 
duct and management of all references under 
this Act in which any such surveyor or official 
referee acting as aforesaid shall be a party, or 
shall be official'y concerned or interested, and 
generally to advise the said surveyors or offi- 
cial referees acting as aforesaid on all matters 
of law connected with the execution of their 
duties.” 

By way of remuneration, this agent is to 
receive a per centage on the aggregate amount 
of fees “ which shall have become payable ” to 








1 - ° . . . . . *,° 
| desires, and even caprices; it is equally | In connection with these peculiarities of 
| serviceable to the arts and sciences, to war and 





each district surveyor, and to the referees for | 


public buildings. This arrangement would 


probably be advantageous to three or four liti- , 


gious district surveyors, but whether it would 


be palatable to those who find law not only | 


undesirable but unnecessary, remains to be 
seen. As it now stands, it would necessarily 


» j itigati its co ence, | f > : 
— Se eens tae Seen ne®, tons 6 ewt. The tremendous strength of wire 
bad feeling. Moreover, he could not satis- | 


factorily act for referees and district surveyors | 


too. 

The schedules seem an improvement on 
those attached to the Act now in force. All 
buildings (except public buildings) are de- 


clared to be of one class, and party and exter- | \ 
| metalloids, alone at all resemble it, the great 


nal walls of each rate are to be of one thick- 
ness, preventing any 9-inch party wall in a 


third-rate building, and allowing it in a fourth- | 


rate for the uppermost two stories only. An 
additional half-square in area is allowed to 
fourth-rates ; and the public have an advan- 
tage in the removal of public buildings alto- 
gether from the supervision of the district sur- 
veyors. 
from the payment of two sets of fees for the 


same building, which the present Act enforces, | 


but would avoid the annoyance to architects of 

having their buildings first surveyed and passed 

by the district surveyor, and then pulled to 

pieces by the official referees, who may take a 

different view of the provisions of the Act. 
We have but opened the ball. 





ON THE NATURE AND PROPERTIES OF 
THE METALS USED IN THE BUILDING 
TRADES. 

CAST-IRON—MALLEABLE-IRON—STEEL. 


peace; the same ore furnishes the sword, the 
ploughshare, and the scythe, the pruning- 
hook, the needle, and the graver, the spring of 
the Geneva watch, or of the ponderous locomo- 
tive, the chisel, the chain, the anchor, the com- 
pass, the cannon, or the bomb.” 

But in speaking of its tenacity and its other 
simpler properties, we must be a little more 
explicit in detail. Its matchless tenacity in its 
other states than that of mere cast-iron is such, 
that a wire of wrought-iron, drawn out, by its 
extreme ductility, through orifices gradually 
diminishing in calibre down to the 0°787 
part of a line in diameter, has been found 
capable of supporting a weight of about 
550 lbs.; and a wire of tempered steel, accord- 





ing to Parkes, has been found to carry double | 


the weight of an ordinary wire. 
British iron, an inch in diameter, and estimated, 
in relation to Swedish, only as 348°88 to 


One of | 


549°25, is stated by Murray to have sustained | 


weights without breaking till raised to 25 


ropes may thence be all the more readily con- 
ceived. Invaluable as such properties are, how- 
ever, there is another perhaps still more pecu- 
liar and practically important, namely—welding, 
which it, and it almost alone amongst metals, 
possesses, and that in high perfection. Were 
it not for this peculiarity, indeed, in which 
platinum amongst metals, and sodium amongst 


infusibility of wrought-iron would sadly dimi- 
nish its vast utility. The metal when pure 
and malleable requires the highest temperature 
of a wind furnace to make any impression on 
its extreme infusibility. The fusing point of 


| cast-iron even, which will fuse, ranges to 


This would not only save the public | 


i 
i 


HavinG already* noted the chief sources | 
whence the alinost universally-diffused, and all- | 


important, metal, iron, is derived, we shall now 
proceed to treat more particularly of its nature 


and properties, and espeeially of its three chief | 


varieties, or states, of cast-iron, wrought-iron, 
and steel. 


3480° Fahrenheit; and it is very doubtful 
whether at any temperature it can be made to 
boil, as many metals readily do. But wrought, 
or malleable, or fibrous iron, at a bright red 
heat, is soft and pliable, and, by hammering, 
will so interweave its fibres, those of one piece 
with those of another, as to become spliced, as 
it were, completely, into one continuous whole. 
Such is a feasible enough idea of the nature of 
welding. But it is, in fact, by a species of 
welding that the very particles of wrought-iron 
are first of all worked into mass as such. 
In that curious process, ‘ puddling,’ cast-iron 
while fused in a proper reverberatory furnace, 
is stirred or puddled, and thus exposed to the 
air and flame till the whole mass heaves, burns 
blue, grows tough, less fusible, and actually 
falls at length into a dry powder, Then the 
fire is urged so that the pulverulent mass 
again agglutinates at the welding heat, and 
thus, as {it were molecularly rewelded, is 
worked up into masses, and squeezed through 
rollers into ‘ malleable iron,’ as afterwards and 
elsewhere more particularly pointed out. The 
oxides of iron, too, thus yield, with combus- 
tible or carbonaceous matter, in the furnace, a 


| metallic spongy mass for subsequent compac- 


The appearance, tint, or glance of iron, in | ) 
| was every where the earliest mode of treating 
| iron ores, as, indeed, is still the case with 


whichever of its states we take it,—whether in 
all the glitter and glory of ‘cold steel,’ in the 
homely shine of the kitchen poker, or in the 
still more dusky hue of the common cast-iron 
articles of daily use, is so familiar to one and 
all, that it is only, of course, pro formd that we 
need here note, that it is of a greyish white 
with a shade of blue, and capable of assuming, 
in its form of steel, so high a polish as to 
excel in splendour every one of even the 
‘nobler’ metals, such as silver, gold, or plati- 
num, 
not in malleability, or even in ductility, it can 
be made to excel all other metals. Yet it is 
capable of being rendered both extremely 
ductile and remarkably malleable. It can 
be drawn out into wires finer than human 
hair, and can be beaten into tolerably thin 
plates and nbbons. In short, as remarked by 
one of our standard authorities, in treating 
of those manifold uses of this most precious 
metal which are, or ought to be, known to 
every one,—“ It is capable of being cast into 
moulds of any form; of being drawn out into 


tion into malleable metal. Such, probably, 


ruder nations. But along with this agglutina- 


| tive property, iron is equally singular in form- 


ing, at a high heat, that correlative compound 
with carbon—cast-iron, whence, again, the purer 


‘and more malleable metal is prepared by pud- 


In tenacity and strength, too, though | 


dling, and by means of which the separation 
from the ore of every thing extraneous is faci- 
litated.* 





* The effect of puddling being apparently so important, 





one would think there could be but one opinion of its advan- | 


' exposed to it, will still burn further, and that 


tage and necessity. Yet we find the son of a very eminent 
practical authority on this particular subject, namely the late 
Mr. Mashet, not only broaching another opinion on the 
point, but one the very reverse of that which has been uni- 
versally held ever since the process itself was introduced 
by Cort, in 1783, ‘* Which,” says Mr. R. Mushet, “ is the 


| most preposterous dogma in the present science of iron- 


wires of any desired strength or fineness; of | 


being extended into plates or sheets ; of being 


bent in every direction; of being sharpened, | 


hardened, and softened at pleasure. It ac- 
commodates itself, in fact, to all our wants, 





* Vide p. 197. 


making ?—1. The use of the refinery ?—2. The use of the 


| brown peroxide, or common rust. 


iron, we may here note that it is well known 
that hammering long continued destroys that 
very malleability which it at first contributed so 
essentially to mature. Dr. Black suggested 
from this that the hammering, which we all 
know will evolve even red heat from cold iron, 
expelled too much of the heat latent in (or, as 
we may very properly term it, constitutional to) 
the malleable state of the iron, or to that state 
essentially necessary, and he accordingly con- 
ceived metals to possess malleability in pro- 
portion to their latent (or constitutional) heat. 
From some facts too related by Sir James 
Hall, it appeared that at certain temperatures, 
above the welding heats, all iron falls to pieces 
under the hammer, even as at first applied, or 
independently of long continuance, and that 
this happened at different heats in the dif- 
ferent varieties of the iron of commerce,—in 
cast iron at about 15° Wedgwood,—in ‘steel 
at 30°,—Swedish iron at 50° to 60°, —and 
Siberian at 100°. In estimating the respective 
degrees of tenacity in iron, and investigating 
other kindred peculiarities of a most interesting 
and practically important order, such facts 
might be of great use. It is very generally 
believed for instance, that mere long continued 
or reiterated vibration, or other continuous or 
recurrent motion, will, in like manner with 
heat or hammering as above, at length of 
itself destroy the tenacity or toughness of 
wrought-iron—a question, this, that cannot 
too soon be investigated and decided, 
in connection with a series of just such 
facts and experiments as those to which 
attention has now been drawn. The very 
fact itself, indeed, that so singular a change in 
iron as that from the ordinary to the magnetic 
state, can be induced by merely stroking, tap- 
ping, or other gentle percussion or friction, or 
even by the mere continued pressure of gravi- 
tation or magnetic posture in the sphere, may 
pars the proposed subject of investigation to 
be no idle or groundless one; for if hammer- 
ing or percussion, heat, or even mere friction 
or pressure can produce changes so remark- 
able, so may vibration,—all of these, in 
fact, being merely different modes of subtle 
force, operative on, and undermining, or other- 
wise altering, the connections of the more or 
less minute particles, crystlets, polarcles, mole- 
cules, or atoms of the mass. 


The texture of iron, like most of its other 
properties, varies much with its varieties of 
state, or with the methods of working it. 
Though, in bars, or wire, it seems to be longi- 
tudinally fibrous, yet when kept Jong red hot, 
it acquires a crystaline texture, and has a ten- 
dency to cuboidal fracture. This, too, doubt- 
less, involves the nature of that very change 
which takes place in the undermining of its 
tenacity by high heat, even though not of long 
duration. The specific heat of wrought-iron 
is 0.11379 (Regnault); that of cast-steel, 
0.11848 ; and that of cast-iron 0.12728. 


The affinity of iron for oxygen is so great 
that it will unite with it to form rust at all 
temperatures, withdrawing it even from water, 
liberating the hydrogen. Yet it is very sin- 
gular that the oxide of iron thus produced is 
reducible again to the metallic state by the 
very hydrogen which it had liberated. Never- 
theless, the spongy mass thus obtained, when 
exposed to air, has its affinity for oxygen still 
so strong and undiminished that it takes fire 
even spontaneously and burns into oxide again. 
More than that, the black, or rather deep blue 
protoxide itself, when st produced and 
dried out of access to air and then suddenly 


too spontaneously, glowing like tinder, into 
In an at- 


| mosphere of oxygen, iron burns with vivid 
| brilliant scintillations, produced by merely 


puddling-furnace ’—or, 3. The use of hot-blast in smelting | 


the rich blackband ironstones? Iam aware that, in attack. 
ing these time-honoured abuses, I am uttering blasphemy 
against the powers that be in iron-making, and earning for 
myself the character of an insane visionary; but a few short 
years will show that I am correct in my views; and pig-iron, 
instead of being subjected to the various tortures of refining, 
puddling, &c., will be at once passed through the rolls, or 
placed under the hammer! not, indeed, overloaded as at 
present with a quantity of carbon, which, as soon as it has by 


out again ; but pig-iron cast with the object in view to which 
it has to be applied—viz., rolling into bars; and for which 
it can only now be made very indifferently fit by two labo- 
rious, expensive, and destructive operations—refining and 
puddling. The merits of the puddling process, in as far as 
facility and quantity in the production of bar-iron were con- 


tying a little cotton to the end of a piece of 
wire and plunging it in while the cotton is in 
flames; and D’Arcet showed that combustion 





former processes employed, that up to this moment iron ma- 
nufacturers have apparently never considered whether it is 
possible to supersede the puddling process by a direct me- 
thod of operation. It is not for me to attempt to enlighten 


| the mighty men of iron, whose greatness, like that of King 
skilful management been got into the iron, must next be got 
—Org being celebrated for his iron bedstead, and the eminent 


cerned, were so immense in comparison with those of the | 


Og, seems to be measured by the extent of their make in iron 


iron-masters for the extent of their deds of iron ; but I would 
ask, what is the mighty obstacle which really exists to the 
production of iron fit for rolling out at once into bars.” If 
there be anything in this rather startling heterodoxy, our 
quotation of it may assist in ripening the fruits of reflection 


on it. 
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might even be obtained by merely whirling a 
piece of heated iron rapidly through the ordi- 
nary atmosphere with a wire and _ string. 
Smithy ashes are scales of partially oxidized 
or burnt iron, formed by the more subdued 
burning of highly-heated iron in the open air 
even without any such artificial excitement. 
At a red heat, iron rapidly decomposes water and 
steam, and hence explosions are believed to 
arise from this powerful affinity of iron for 
oxygen suddenly liberating large volumes 
of hydrogen gas from the steam or water. 
The same affinity enables it, with the aid of 
high heat, even to decompose potash, or de- 
prive the metalloid potassium of its oxygen, 
although the affinity of potassium for oxygen is 
so great that a piece of that substance, to out- 


ward appearance just like a piece of soft lead, | 


will, when thrown into water, run along the 
surface of it burning and blazing, while it 
consumes the water or unites with its oxygen. 
It is almost needless to say, that if iron mani- 
fested its peculiar affinity for oxygen in so 
pean and inconvenient a way, we should 

ave had little use of iron as a metal. Iron, 
however, as said, will corrode in water for al] 


that, even at ordinary temperatures. Graham 
is of opinion that this is in general immediately 
occasioned by the formation of a subsalt of 
iron with excess of oxide, of which the acid 
is supplied by the saline matter in solution, 
As a preventive to this he thinks that “ articles 
of iron may be completely defended from the 
injury occasioned in this way by contact with 
the more positive metal zinc, as in galvanized 
iron, while the protecting metal itself wastes 
away very slowly.” It must be here noted, 


| however, that this advice, though theoretically 


correct, implies the perfect purity of the zinc; 
for if it contain, as much of it does, either 
arsenic or sulphur, the very contrary may be 
anticipated. Arsenic is a much more negative 
metal than iron, though zinc be somewhat 
more positive than it, and will accordingly, 
on the very same theoretical grounds, de- 
cidedly tend to hasten the corrosion of the 
iron; and, as for sulphur, it is well known 
that in association with iron, it will cause the 
irou rapidly to rot in moisture, sulphurets of 


iron readily putrifying, decomposing water, and 
| forming sulphuretted hydrogen on the onehand, 


and iron rust or oxide on the other. And, in- 


deed, as arsenic is but a metallic sulphur after 
all, there is not the least doubt that arsenical 
pyrites, or arseniuret of iron, will also rot just 
as readily as ordinary pyrites, or sulphuret of 
iron. It is thus that we would attempt to 
explain some contradictory testimony on the 
subject of galvanised iron. The perfect purity 
of the zinc is a point of great importance. 

We find it impossible to exhaust the subject 
of iron and its properties, even in a very ele- 
mentary and humble way, in a single article, 
and must therefore recur to this important 
subject at another fitting opportunity, 


i 
_— 


THE PRIOR’S ROOM, BRADENSTOKE 
PRIORY 








Our view represents the only interior re- 
maining at the ancient Priory of Bradenstoke, 
in Wiltshire, a few miles from Chippenham ; 
the buildizg is now a humble farm-house, diffi- 
cult of access, and seldom visited. A small 
portion of the structure alone remains; there 
are some very good windows, and an interest- 
ing crypt, which adjoins the room shown in 
the view, and the catrance to which is bya 
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descent of several steps in the archway beyond | trustee, nor any receipt given for any dividend 
/in any public stock or fund, or interest of 


the fireplace,—these, with a few shields of 
arms, are all that is left to interest the antiqua- 
rian visiter. It is not known by whom the 
fireplace was built; there are the letters 
W. H. L. upon it; the style is late, and the 
workmanship is rather rnde; it stands in an 
angle of the reom, which is a very small one— 
too small for such a large fireplace.—C. J. R. 








IRISH ARCH-ERY. 
I'ne recent visit of Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert to Ireland, which has proved so gra- 
tifying in every aspect, and is calculated to 





lead to much advantage, has given ample | 


occupation to the designers and constructors 
of triumphal arches, and, if we could believe 
the newspaper accounts, we should be led to 
state that some “really splendid pieces of 
architecture,” ‘ magnificent designs,’ and 
“fine works of art” (ste in leading journals), 
were put up for the occasion. We are nct 
going to object to the epithets, but merely to 
remark what struck us forcibly in reading all 
the accounts that, as Planché writes and Mat- 
thews sings,— 

‘* Every thing was any thing but what it seemed.”’ 
This was imitation of one thing, and that of 
another; the arch was to look like a pedestal 
and the boards like Sicilian marble. Nothing 
was real but the loyalty,—every thing sham 
but the good feeling. 

Amongst the schemes for the improvement 
of Ireland now rife is the establishment of a 
fishing settlement and industrial farm on the 
coast of Mayo, to be called ‘“‘The Barony of 
Erris Settlement.” A plan has been prepared 
by Mr. T. C. Tinkler, architect, comprising 
school-room, dormitories, kitchen, dining-hall, 
and master’s and paid superintendent’s house, 
with out-houses, &c. Funds for the support 
of a schoolmaster havé been granted by the 
Irish Society of London, and the erection will 
be commenced forthwith. One great object 
of the promoters is, to lead the people to take 
advantage of the abundance of fish to be found 
upon the coast, and for which a ready market 
has been found. For centuries this incal- 
culable benefit has been lost to Ireland; from 
the indifference of the people to the advan- 
tage, and the want of Lapwiodge and enter- 
prise amongst them, the markets of the neigh- 
bhourhood have been chiefly supplied by fish 
from Scotland. 

We cordially wish success to the enterprise. 





BUILDING SOCIETIES. 
EXEMPTION FROM STAMP DUTY. 

As there are many of your readers interested 
in, or connected with, building societies, I am 
desirous of directing their attention to a recent 
ease in the Court of Common Pleas, which is 
the most important, in relation to the law re- 
gulating these societies, that has occurred for 
some time. It was, doubtless, the considera- 
tion of this importance, and the general dis- 
cussion which the decision has given rise to in 
the profession, that induced Mr. Scott, the 
authorized reporter of the court, to publish the 
case separately in a complete form,* and thus 
that gentleman has been enabled to present to 
those whom it may concern, a very full and 
accurate report of the same, with annotations, 


some months before it would have otherwise | ey ws 

I will not, therefore, trouble your | and it is rumoured that a statute is in the con- 
Ot*, J 0 } ‘ . : 

, . 2 } templation of the legislature, by which the 


appeared. 
readers by touching on all the technicalities 
and subdivisions mto which the case resolves 
tself; the point decided with which we have 
more immediately to do is,—‘ that mortgages 
and other securities given to the trustees of 
building societies established under the 6 & 7 
Wim. 4, c. 32, are exempt from stamp duty.” 
There was a floating opinion among many mem- 
bers of the profession, that the joint provisions 
of the Friendly Societies Act (10 Geo. 4, c. 56), 
and the Building Societies Act (6 & 7 Wm. 4, 
c. 32), warranted this conclusion. The 37th 
section of the 10 Geo. 4, ¢. 56, enacts, “‘ that 
no copy of rules, power, warrant, or letter of 
ittorney granted or to be granted by any 
persons as trustees of any society established 
under this Act, for the transfer of any share in 
the public funds standing inthe name of such 


* “ The case of Walker v. Giles anfll Ali@ther, decided in 
the Court of Common Pleas in Trinity Faeption, 18419. By 
Mr. John Scott, of the Inner Tem arrister-at-law. 
Demy @vo. Lendofti: Spettigue and , 
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Exchequer bills, nor any receipt, nor any entry 
in any book or receipt for money deposited in 
the funds of any such goon bo nor for any 
money received by any member, his or her 
executor, administrator, assigns, or attorneys, 
from the funds of such society, nor any bond 
or other security to be given to or on account 
of any such society, or by the treasurer, or 
trustee, or any officer thereof, nor any draft or 
order, nor any form of assurance, nor any 
appointment of any agent, nor any certificate 
or other instrument for the revocation of any 
such appointment, nor any other instrument 
or document whatever required or authorized to 
be given, issued, signed, made, or produced in 
pursuance of this Act, shall be subject or liable 
to, or charged with, any stamp duty or duties | 
whatsoerer.” ‘The fourth section of the 6 & 7 | 
Wm. 4, c. 32, enacts, ‘that all the provisions of 





| a certain Act made and passed in the tenth year 





ject, or liable to, or charged with any stamp 


of the reign of his late Majesty King George the | 
Fourth, intituled ‘An Act to amend an Actof the | 
tenth year of his late Majesty King George the 
Fourth, to consolidate“and amend the laws re- | 
lating to friendly societies,’ so far as the same, 
or any part thereof, may be applicable to the 
purposes of any benefit building society, and 
to the framing, certifying, enrolling, and alter- 
ing the rules thereof, shall extend and apply to 
such benefit building society, and the rules | 
thereof, in such and the same manner as if the 
provisions of the said Acts had been therein 
expressly re-enacted.” That portion of the 
37th section of the Friendly Societies Act 
which enacts that no “ bond nor other securit 

to be given to or on account of any suc 

society” shall be subject to stamp duty is ex- 
tended and applied to building societies by a 
part of the 4th section of the 6.& 7 Wm. 4, 
c. 32, “ so far as the same, or any part thereof, 
may be applicable to the purposes of any bene- 
fit building society.” As, therefore, securities 
must be given for carrying out the purposes of 
building societies, it follows as a necessary in- 
ference that such securities shall not be “sub- 


duty or duties whatsoever.” 

Wilde, C.J., in delivering the judgment of 
the court in this case, said—‘“ By the 37th sec- 
tion of the former Act, bonds and other secu- 
rities or assurances given to or on account of | 
any friendly society are expressly exempted | 
from stamp duty. And the 4th section | 
of the latter Act —its preamble having | 
already shown that its object was to afford en- | 
couragement and protection to societies to be 
established thereunder, and to the property 
obtained therewith—enacts that all the provi- 
sions of the 10 Geo. 4, c. 56, so far as the same, 
or any part thereof, may be applicable to the 
purposes of any benefit building society, &ec., 
shall extend and apply to such benefit building 
society, and the rules thereof, in such and the 
same manner as if the provisions of the same 
had been therein expressly re-enacted. Read- 
ing, therefore, the 37th section of the 10 Geo. 
4, c. 56, as incorporated into the 6 & 7 Wm. 4, | 
c. 32, so far as applicable, it seems to us to 
exempt from stamp duty all securities given | 
for the purpose of carrying the last-mentioned 








| Act into effect.” 





| 
i 
| 


One of your contemporaries has sought to | 
call in question (without, we conceive, any | 
great effect) the soundness of this decision ; | 


present exemption from stamp duties, extended 
to friendly and building societies, will be 
limited. We can only hope that no such short- 
sighted policy will be carried into execution, 
and for the present we must consider that the | 
Court of Common Pleas held that mortgages 
and other securities given to the trustees of 
building societies established under the 6 & 7 
Wm. 4, c. 32, are exempt from stamp duty, 
and that, therefore, this is thelaw. We would | 
also remind your recders that if such exemp- | 
tions were limited by statutory enactment, it 
would have a prospective rather than a retro- | 
spective operation. ‘Three other questions of 
much importance were determined in the judg- 
ment, and the whole case, replete as it is with 
the pleadings, arguments, rules, certificates, 
&e., is deserving a perusal by the officers of | 
these associations, and a careful examination | 
from their professional advisers. 
A Memoper or THe InNeR TempPue. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF GLASS. 

THE removal of the excise restriction from 
glass appears likely to give a great impulse to 
the manufacture, and to raise the material to a 
still more important position in the arts than 
it has yet occupied. 

The composition of glass is very various; 
but a feature of general resemblance consists 
in the presence of silica or flint, combined 
with one or more alkaline bodies, with the 
addition frequently of other oxide. The sub- 
stances usually present in glass, besides silica, 
are potash, soda, lime, oxide of iron, alumina, 
and oxide of lead. Any of these may be used 
with silica, it being only indispensable that 
one alkaline base should be present. In these 
compounds, boracic acid may be substituted 
for silica without material disadvantage. 

Much obscurity hangs over the invention of 
glass, but it is invariably attributed to the 
Phenicians, on the authority of Pliny, who 
relates that some mariners of that nation, 
when driven by a tempest for shelter to the 


' mouth of the river Belus, which runs from the 


foot of Mount Carmel, were surprised on 
finding that the ashes of the plant “ kali,” 
with which they were cooking their provisions 


'on the shore, by mingling with the sand, 
| formed a vitreous and rather transparent sub- 


stance. 

The Phenicians for a length of time were 
famed for the manufacture of glass; and, in 
the days of Pliny and Strabo, the glass manu- 
facturers of Tyre and Sidon ae articles 
of great beauty and very elaborate workman- 
ship, which they had acquired the art of stain- 
ing and cutting in imitation of precious stones. 
The Egyptians, it is probable, received their 
knowledge of the glass manufacture from the 
Phenicians,—no mention being made in the 
Mosaic or other ancient writings of their 
acquaintance with its processes, the only evi- 
dence resting upon some pieces of blue glass 
which have been found at Thebes; but these 
— have been formed in the course of 
making the glass of their earthenware beads, 
with which it is identical in composition. 

The Egyptians, consequently, rivalled their 
teachers ; and about the time of the Emperor 
Adrian, Rome obtained its supply of glass 
from Alexandria, although the import must 
have been very insignificant in point of quan- 
tity, from the great price which was set upon 
glass-ware from the time of Nero, who gave 
nearly 50,0001. of our money for two glass 
cups with handles; but by the time of the Em- 
peror Titus, the Romans must have obtained 
considerable proficiency, since various glass 
utensils have been found in Herculaneum, 
which was destroyed in his reign.* 

In the reign of Alexander Severus, the glass 
manufacturers of Rome were so numerous that 
they had a distinct quarter of the city assigned 


| them, and were in sucha flourishing condition 


that a tax was afterwards imposed on them. 
It was in the tomb of Severus that the famous 
vasé Was found, which received the name of 
the Barberini Vase, from the palace in which it 


' was preserved for more than two centuries, 


when it was purchased by the Duchess of 
Portland, and afterwards became known to the 
British public as the Portland Vase. 

At a very remote period glass formed one of 
the articles. of commerce which the Phenicians 
exchanged for tin with the inhabitants of the 


' southern parts of Britain; and it is supposed 


that the Druids had some slight acquaintance 
with glass-making, which they turned to good 
account by persuading their ignorant votaries 
that their clumsily-formed beads of coloured 
glass were amulets of rare virtue. 

So early as the middle of the first century, 
the windows of some churches and monasteries 
in Britain were glazed by foreign artists, 
though it was not for some centuries after that 
glass became commen even in such buildings. 
In the beginning of the sixteenth century glass 
windows were so rare, that they were carried 
off as valuable booty during some riots that 
took place in Oxford. Even half a century later 
glass windows were by no means in extensive 
use, for we find that the glazed window sashes 
of Alnwick Castle, in Northumberland, were 
taken out and laid carefully aside for fear of 





* Among the rains of Pompeii there was found a large 
bow window, glazed with a greenish-tinged giass; and a 
window of the baths, with a kind of plate-giass, ground on 
pneside, to prevent persons from seeing through it. 
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accidents during the absence of the earl. 
Scotland seems, as well as England, to have 
made slow progress in its use: in the year | 
1661 only the upper part of the windows of the 
palace itself were glazed, the lower part being 
closed by wooden shutters. Although it was | 
not much used in England, it made consider- 
able progress in France; but it was not until 
the middle of the seventeenth century that the 
manufacture was firmly established there, | 
Colbert giving encouragement to some French 
artists, who had learned the art at Venice. 
The chief articles produced by these manv- | 
facturers were mirrors of blown glass,—the | 
introduction of cast glass mirrors being effected | 
by a manufacturer named Thevart some twenty | 
years later, who, after experiencing great oppo- 
sition from the old company, was obliged to 
unite with it; and it was not till the formation 
of a new company on the ruins of the old 
united one, that the manufacture became | 
prosperous. 

The manufacture of flint glass was com- 
menced in England in the year 1557 at! 
Crutched Friars and Savoy 


y 
House in the 
Strand ; and in 1635 considerable improvement 
was effected by Sir Robert Mansell substituting 
coal for wood fuel. ‘The first plates of blown 
glass for mirrors and coach windows produced 
in this country were made in Lambeth in 1673, 
by some Venetian artisans, under the auspices 
of the Duke of Buckingham. There was no | 
English establishment of importance for the | 
manufacture of cast plate glass till the year | 
1773, nearly a century after its introduction | 
into France, when a company was incorporated | 
by royal charter, and established works at | 
Ravenhead, in Lancashire. It appears strange | 
that the Chinese, who have anticipated the 
Europeans in many matters, should have been | 
ignorant of glass-making, especially when we | 
consider the operations of their porcelain | 
manufacture, and the glazes which are used in | 
it are such as might be supposed likely to lead | 
to the discovery of glass. Even now the only | 
glass-house in the Chinese empire, so far as is 
known, is one at Canton, in which only old 
and broken glass of foreign manufacture is re- 
melted and worked again. 


G. J. Ruopgs, 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


THE enclosure at Portland breakwater, we 
understand, is to be named the Victoria Har- 
bour of Refuge.——The projected itmprove- 
ment of the entrance into Winchester Cathedral 
precincts from the Square, by removal of an 
ancient house, and enlargement of the 
Mechanics’ Institution, has commenced, 
The Gloucestershire Chronicle informs ts that | 
the restoration of Upleadon Church, in that dis- 
trict, has been completed. The old church 
had fallen into a sad state of decay. The floor 
was so damp that it grew weeds in some places, 
and the pews were in a wretched state. The 
ancient Norman windows had been filled with 
common casements, or partially blocked up, 
and on the outside earth had accumulated to 
the depth of 3 feet. All the pews have been 
replaced by open sittings with carved bench- 
ends. A simple lectern has been substituted | 
for a cumbrous reading-desk. The old wooden | 
roofs have been stripped, cleaned, and var- | 
nished. The wittdows have been restored, and 
the east window filled with stained glass by | 
Mr. Rogers, of Worcester. ‘The chancel has | 
been raised two steps above the aisle, and laid 
with Painswick stone, in lozenges. Oak com- 
munion rails, after an Early English example, 
enclose the communion-table, which stands on 
a floor of encaustic tiles in eight compart- 
ments. This restoration has cost 370/., and 
has been carried out chiefly by the incumbent, 
warmly seconded by the farmers in the parish. | 
After the re-opening on Thursday week, the 
feundation-stone of a new school-room was 
laid by the Hon. Mrs. Sayers, near the parson- | 
age: Mr. Cullis, buiider——The founda- 
tion-stone of Landscove new district church, 
near Totness, was laid on Tuesday week, in the | 
sresence of a large concourse of people, by the 
Rev. W. Martin. This church will be dedicated 
to St. Mary, and is, we understand, the gift of ' 
Miss Champernowne, the dean and chapter of | 
Exeter providing the ground and the endow- | 
ment. The architect is Mr. J. L. Pearson, of | 
London ; and the builder Mr. John Mason, of | 











| ing and pulling down houses encumbering the 


} an effort be made to raise the sum (350/.) 


Exeter. 
200 to 300 people, is to be erected at Knighton, | 
according to a correspondent of the Hereford 
Times._——At a late meeting of the Birming- 
ham Street-Act Commissioners, Mr. J. Arnold 
read a letter from Mr. Pigott Smith, who sug- 
gested the propriety of an architect being em- 
ployed to examine the state of the spire of St. 
Martin’s Church, as, in case of its falling, life 
might be sacrificed.—Mr. J. H. Beilby said, 
that as much alarm had been created relative 
to the statements with respect to St. Martin’s 
spire, apprehension might perhaps be allayed 
by his stating that two eminent architects had 





Anew butter cross,to accommodate | water. A new county court, with a literary 


institution combined, will form another fea- 
ture, together with a dispensary. The removal 
of several dilapidated buildings and the turn- 
pike from the town is projected, with other 
local improvements. 





COLOUR IN DECORATION. 


I was much interested with the observa+ 


| tions, in the last number of “ Tue BuiLpER,” 


by Mr. Gilbert J. French, “on the arrange- 
ment of colours in ancient decorative art.” 





lately inspected it, and were of opinion that 
not the slightest danger exists———The new | 
buildings of the west wing of Queen’s College, | 
Birmingham, from the plans of Messrs. Drury 

and Bateman, which comprise a suite of rooms | 
of 154 feet in length, for model rooms, library, | 
&c., two additional lecture halls, engineering 


| workshops, and twenty-six additional sets of | 


chambers for resident studen‘’s, are in rapid 

progress towards completion, under the con- 

tract with Mr. James Mountford, builder.——— 

The laying of the foundation-stone of the New 

Wesleyan Chapel, Hill Top, West Bromwich, 

took place on Monday in last week. The | 
chapel is intended to accommodate 1,000 per- 
sons, at an estimated cost of 2,000/., the 
greater part of which has been subscribed. 
The architect is Mr. James Simpson, of Leeds, | 
and the builder, Mr. John Lees, Hill Top. | 
——The new Town Hall or Corn Exchange at | 
Stourbridge was opened on Tuesday week. | 
The hall is 70 feet long by about 40 feet wide, | 
and is capable of dining 300 persons. There | 
are two entrances—one from the main entrance | 
to the Market Place, opening into High-street, | 
and the other from the Rye Market. Mr. E. 

Smith, of Oldswinford, was the architect and | 
builder, and the cost of building was 5501. | 
The Altrincham Town Hall and Market | 
Hall is rapidly approaching completion. The | 
brick-work is raised to the full height, the | 





| roof timbers are being laid, and the centre of | 


the front has been surmounted by the timber | 
frame-work of the clock and bell-turret. The 
Market Hall will be 29 feet by 25 feet, and 
12 feet 6 inches in height, besides an addi- 
tional space at the back of 20 feet by 10 feet 
6 inches. The Town Hall or Assembly Roomwill | 
be 39 feet 6 inches by 26 feet, with an ante-room 
behind of 16 feet 6 inches by 10 feet 6 inches. 
——Thirty new houses only have been built 
in Laneaster during the last year; all of them 
occupied at good rents. They were all | 
engaged, we believe, before the second story | 
was reared. It has been stated that good small 
houses pay 13 per cent. upon the outlay. 
At the entrance to Rotherham from the bridge, 
a line of crazy buildings is to be demolished, 
and the street thereby widened. A new street 
at right angles with Bridge-gate, opposite the 
end of College-street, and to extend to the 
river, has also been projected by the feoffees 
and ratepayers. From a report of the com- 
mittee for conducting the subscription for the 
restoration of Hexham Abbey Church, it ap- 
pears that the total amount received was 
1,559/. 3s., and the sum expended in purchas- 








east front of the Abbey Church was 1,4311. 
191. 6d., leaving a balance in the treasurer’s 
hands of 1271. 4s. 6d. It was resolved, that 


necessary to purchase and pull down the re- 
maining houses, and to put the Lady Chapel 
in such a state of repair as to prevent it from 
falling to decay; and that the subscription be 
then closed, trusting that at some future time 
the complete restoration of the building may 
be accomplished. The church of Arcotts, 
patish of Althorpe, Lincolnshire, suddenly fell 
down on Tuesday week before last. The rec- 
tor, the Rev. James Aspinall, had observed a 
yielding of one of the walls two or three weeks 
before, and had, consequently, performed the 
service in the school-room. It was a very old 





| building, and the immediate cause of its fall 
| was the increased weight of the thatched 


roof occasioned by a shower of rain.—— 


| A correspondent of the Chelmsford Chronicle 
| states that, in addition to the church now 


erecting at Romford, several improvements 
are about to be carried into effect. The large 
loam pond at the top of market place is to be 
converted into a fountain, and, with an artesian 
well, will provide the whole town with pure 


Mr. French having evidently made a careful 
research into the rules which guided the ans 
cient decorator, it was satisfactory to me to 
find how closely they corresponded with what 
I had myself observed. 

In the examples that I have examined, 
which consist of some of the coloured decora- 
tions to be found among our old churches, the 
first, second, and fourth laws, with certain 
trifling exceptions, are invariably followed. 
The third rule is not much used, except in 
stained glass. I would also notice, how fond 
the ancient decorators appear to have been of 
alternating red with green; blue being used 
more sparingly, and confined very much to 


| soffits, the ground of small groining, panels of 
| ceilings, or, any part where it may be sup- 


posed to represent the sky. Red appears, 
however, to have been the colour most used, 
especially in the earlier decorations, where fre- 
quently red, relieved by the stone colour of the 
walls, was almost the only colour employed. 
Red and white was at all times a favourite 
diaper. 

Gold was not much used in the decoration 
of buildings until the 14th century, at least 
I have not met with any example. At this 
date it became almost an invariable rule to gild 
all carved parts which were foliated. Sculp- 
ture may be said, generally, to be coloured 
** proper.” 

In your account of the doings of the 
Archeological Institute at Salisbury, I see no 
mention made of the coloured decorations of 
the cathedral. Although all covered up with 
white or yellow wash, except a little in the 
chapter house and the passage leading thereto, 
they were at one time very considerable. 
Traces of magnificent scrolls and other forms 
may be still seen through the whitewash upon 
the groining and walls of the choir, which, 
judging by the little which is uncovered, must 
be of a very superior description. 

It is a pity that the proper authorities do not 
take the means of bringing them once more to 
light, by carefully brushing off the whitewash, 
as they are doing in the Lady Chapel at Ely. 

James K. Coiiina. 





ON THE USE OF THE PEAT BOGS OF 
IRELAND. 


Ara meeting of the Botanical Society of 
London, held on the 3rd inst., Mr. J. W. 
Rogers brought under the consideration of the 
meeting the purport of his paper read at the 
previous meeting of the society held on the 8th 
July last, “ On the uses and properties of the 
peat moss, and the value of peat charcoal as a 
disinfecter and fertilizer.” It may be necessary 
to mention that by the aid of peat charcoal, 
Mr. Rogers purposes to consolidate and 
deodorize the solid matter of the London 
sewers, and, whilst by that means benefiting 
the inhabitants of the metropolis, there would 
be placed within the reach of the agriculturist 
a manure of the most powerful kind, pul- 
verized, free from odour, and fit for transit by 
any conveyance. In 1845 he brought the 
subject under the consideration of the public, 
and it was then alleged that charcoal could not 
| give that quantity of carbon to the leaf of the 
| plant which it was necessary it should receive, 
| and that the leaf, and not the root, being the 
| portion of it which required such sustenance, 
| his discovery was of no use. Often, however, 
| since then he had tried the experiment, and 
| the result had invariably been that it was the 
| root, and not the leaf of the plant, which 
| attracted the carbon, and therefore he was 
| more convinced of the propriety of the system 
he was endeavouring to promulgate. From 
the experiments he had made, he had found 
that peat charcoal possessed far superior ad- 
vantages to what wood charcoal did. 
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NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, “OUR 
LADY STAR OF THE SEA,’’ CROOM’S.- 
HILL, GREENWICH. 

We occasionally héar of the munificence of 
individuals of different persuasions in contri- 
buting largely towards the erection of places 
of worship: amongst the results of such | 
acts, the church of which we present a view 
in the present number is worthy of especial | 


+ 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHUKCH, “OUR LADY STAR OF THE SEA,” GREENWICH. 


Ms. W. W, WARDELL, Agcairect. 





note, not only in reference to the industry 
and zeal that have been brought to bear upon 
i erection, but from the goodness of i 
architecture. 

‘The number of Roman Catholic pensioners in 
Greenwich Hospital is nearly 500 ; almost every 
one of these is suffering from some wound, con- 
sequently he requires larger space in church 
than one in sound health. The present Catho- 
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lic chapel is so miserable in its structure and 
locality that it threatens almost to bury the 
congregation without an undertaker; indeed, 
in addition to the other portion of the congre- 
gation, it will not admit of 100 of these pen- 
sioners,—in fact, it frequently happens that 
, during the most unpropitious weather the 
' lanes and avenues of the chapel are filled with 
worshippers kneeling on the ground, These 
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PLAN OF ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, GREENWICH. 
Neots 
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men have fought in all our great sea-fights, and 
helped to make England what she is,—mis- 
tress, in a great measure, of the destinies of 
the world. They never flinched when fighting 
by the side of their Protestant brethren. ‘The 
good Protestant, with a heart to feel, will 
acknowledge that they deserve even from him 
consideration in their conscientious scruples. 

The present pastor (the Rey. Richard North) 
undertook their cause. His first effort was 
unfortunate. He collected 900/. with difficulty, 
and lost it in the failure of Wright’s bank, 
This misfortune made him but the more ardent 
to set to work again. In his distress he applied 
to the Lords of the Admiralty, and received 
from them 2001, At the present time, after an 
outlay of nearly 8,000/., he has almost suc- 
ceeded in building his church: much help, 
however, is still needed to enable him to finish 
it as it should be. Space forbids us here to 
give particulars; suffice it to state that nearly 
1,000/, have been contributed in copper and 
silver, 


The church is built of Kentish rag stone, 
with Caen stone dressings to the windows and 
doorways, and is in the style of the fourteenth 
century, or Decorated English. It consists of 
a nave, aisles, chancel, three chapels, sacristy, 
and tower. The columns of the nave are oc- | 
tagonal, of solid polished Purbeck marble. ‘The 
roofs of the nave and aisles are open, and those 
of the chancel and chapels are lined with cedar | 
panelling on richly moulded oak ribs; the | 
whole of this will be emblazoned with sacred 
devices. The cornices from whence this panel- 
ling springs are to be filled in with carved 
foliage, lilies, roses, &c., and the hymn, Ave | 
Maris Stella. In the chapels the inscriptions | 
will relate to their dedications. The outer 
chapel, on the gospel side of the chancel, is for 
the organ, and an oratory of a religious com- | 
munity, who will form the choir. The fittings | 
will all be carried out in the same style. The 
architect is Mr. W. W. Wardell. 

The annexed plan shows the distribution of | 
the building, and the confined site on which | 
it stands. The tower is next the road. 
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PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE ON 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


Tue Parliamentary Committee appointed to 


inquire into the management of the Govern. | 
ment School of Design say in their report, | 


which is just now published,— 
“From a general review of the evidence, 


your committee conclude that the schools, | 
though far from having attained the degree of | 


perfection of which they appear capable, are 
producing beneficial effects, and may in due 
time be expected, with energetic support and 


under judicious management, to realize the | 


anticipations with which they have been 


founded. In an undertaking of so novel and | 


experimental a character, difficulties have na- 
turally arisen, and no doubt errors have been 
committed. Prejudices have been encoun- 
tered; it has been found difficult to get men 


duly qualified in all respects for the duties | 


which they have had to discharge ; and finally, 
there have been many differences of opinion 
among those who have been charged with 
carrying out the undertaking, which have ne- 
cessarily impeded the uniformity of its opera- 
tion. Your committee cannot flatter them- 
selves that these difficulties are yet at an end ; 


| but they see reason to hope that they are 


gradually disappearing, and confidently re- 


commend to the house to continue the support | 
| which has hitherto been afforded to an object | 


of such great national importance.” 
“ Evidence has been taken upon the systems 


| of management which have prevailed since the | 
| opening of the schools, and upon the princi- 
| ples on which the several managing bodies | 


have acted. The inconveniences of the plan 
of placing a council, or committee of manage- 
ment, variously composed, and consisting of 


unpaid members, between the Board of Trade | ' 
| lutionary hordes of France, when retreating 
| after a defeat by the Austrians. The full par- 


and the masters of the school, have been for 


| some time recognised; and unless your com- 


| mittee were prepared wholly to disregard the | 
evidence taken on this point, they cannot | 
avoid expressing the opinion that the present 
committee of management ought not to be 
retained. * * Your committee observe 


| that some confusion exists in the proceedings 
of the present managing body, which they 
attribute to the circumstance of the relations 
between the Board of Trade and the com- 
mittee of management being imperfectly de- 
fined; they would recommend that the 
management be placed on a more distinct 
footing, by rendering the Board of Trade 
| directly responsible for the management; and 
your committee trust that the Board of Trade, 
being made distinctly and primarily responsi- 
ble for the working of the system, will from 
| time to time make such improvements as ex- 
perience may show to be desirable.” 
| “‘ Your committee are then, generally, of 
| opinion that the principles of management of 
the head and branch schools should be these : 
that the supreme executive authority should 
be vested in the Board of Trade, and that all 
persons employed should be immediately re- 
sponsible to that department. That the Board 
should appoint all masters and other persons. 
‘That one or more paid inspectors, acquainted 
with ornamental designing, should be ap- 
pointed, who should frequently visit and 
| report upon the provincial schools, buat that 
the inspectors should not be authorized to in- 
| terfere with the details of the teaching in any 
school, for which the head-master or masters 
of every school ought to be solely respon- 
sible.” 
| The committee recommend an_ increased 
supply of examples and works of art for the 
provincial schools, and better accommodation 
for the central school at Somerset House. 
The report seems to us a very “ yea-nay” 
sort of document, and so far as we can dis- 
|cover, might as well have remained un- 
written, 














|THE COVERED BRIOGES OF SWITZER. 
LAND AND THE TUBULAR BRIDGE 
} OVER THE MENATI STRAITS, 





As a visitant of Chester during the recent 
congress of the British Archeological Asso- 
| ciation in that city, it was impossible, when so 
| near the most important modern triumph of 


| the art of engineering, not to visit the new 


tubular Victoria Bridge over the Menai Straits, 
and I believe 1t may now, during its formation 
and erection, be more duly appreciated in all 
| its colossal proportions and the felicities of its 
| construction than it will be when poised in 
mid air as a thoroughfare for immense trains. 

But it struck me that the idea of a “ hang- 
ing and covered bridge,” though in a different 
material, viz., wood, had been realised in Swit- 
| zerland and Germany, nearly a century back. 
I need not recall to your recollection those 
uncommonly curious structures that were 
erected over the rapid torrents of the Swiss 
republic, where, from the force of the current, 
pillars supporting arches were impracticable ; 
but to your readers the following particulars of 
some of them, and of others copied from them, 
may be new and interesting :— 

The first in date and merit is that of Schaff- 
hausen, built over the Rhine, where the in- 
fluence of that river’s cataract, a couple of miles 
lower down, at Laufen, is felt in great force. 
From its firm construction, it was accounted 
the best wooden bridge in the world, though 
the flatness of the banks on each side offered 
no facilities, and the merit of its projection and 
construction is due to a common carpenter of 
the place, called John Ulrick Grubenmann, in 
1757. Its entire width was 353 feet 7 inches, 
without support from below, for though an 
| old piilar was found about half way across the 
| river, on a rock, the construction was inde- 
| pendent of itsaid: its breadth was 1 5 feet 6 inches. 


t 





Vith the passage of an individual it vibrated 
| sensibly, but was kept immoveable and firm 


| when heavily laden waggons passed over 


it. The same builder, in conjunction with 
his brother John, built another hanging 
and covered bridge, in 1778, over the 
Limmat, near Wettingen, with a span of 
346 feet, and with some improvements and 
greater firmness than the Schaffhausen earlier 
one. Both were burnt in 1799 by the revo- 


ticulars of their construction, with accurate 
and clear sections, &c., may be found in 
“ Plans, Coupes, et Elévations des trois Ponts 
de Bois les plus rémarquables de la Suisse,” 
published in 1303, by Cr. Mecheln, at Basle, 
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A fine geometrical elevation of the bridge at | often great mental toil is thus exposed to | accounts for both my reasoning and adopting 
Schaffhausen is also given in Gauthey’s piracy, without any safeguard. 


“ Traité de la Construction des Ponts,” &c., | 
edited by M. Navier, Paris (tom. i. 1809, | 
tom. ii. 1819), on plate iii. fig. 5. 

Perhaps, in imitation of that at Schaff- 
hausen, Joseph Ritter, a Lucerne carpenter, 
built in 1764 fis first hanging wooden bridge 
over the River Candel, in the canton of Berne, | 
with a span of only 156 feet, and on account | 
of the precipitate banks of the river, with a 
much steadier hold, and therefore much 
simpler than its prototype; and in 1786 he 
followed it up by building another over the 
Reuss, in the same canton, with a span of 
148 feet, which seems to have had many of its 
parts in common with a hanging bridge re- 
cently built over the Calder. 

In 1786, an architect of the name of Etzel 
built a bridge on these principles at Plochin- 
gen, in the then dukedom, now kingdom of 
Wiirtemberg, over the Neckar; it has two 
spans over the river, resting upon a pier in the 
centre, each of 176 feet, and has this pecu- 
liarity, that the centre is narrower across 
than the ends, to prevent its slipping out of 
position. 

In more modern times the art of wooden- 
bridge building has been carried to great per- 
fection in Hungary, by the Austrian road 
architect, John Gross, who in 1807-8 built a 
covered bridge over the Waag, in the county | 
of Thurotz, on the principle of the former at | 
Schaffhausen, which seems to have served as 
a general model. It has, however, the advan- 
tage of being built upon the two banks, bold 
and precipitate, which permit the staunchions 
that support it to be directed to a common 
centre above the roadway, which gives the | 
whole great strength and firmness. It is de- 
scribed in Jos. Jeckel’s “ Galizien’s Strassen | 
und Briickenbau,” Wien and Trieste, 1806, | 
and copied from this into Langsdorff’s 
“ Briickenbau,” plate xvii. But the most | 
curious feature in these Magyaric structures is 
their small cost; the above was built for only 
35,000 giilden, or about 3,000/. So also one 
over the Saat, in the county Przemisl, with a 
total span of 497 feet over three stone piers, cost 
only 48,600 gulden, or 4,050/, At Tarnow, one 
over the Bial river, in 1782, with 1774 feet 
span, only 10,080 gulden, or 840/.; and as 
recently as 1802 one inthe county of Arvanser, 
width 236 feet, at the expense to the imperial | 
treasury of 15,600 gulden, or exactly 1,300/. 
-—8o0 cheap is labour and indigenous material 
in that country, which may almost account for | 
the obstinacy of resistance offered by it to the | 
Austrian arms, where men are so readily to be | 
procured and such immense woods exist to | 
cover a retreat or to check the operations of an 
invader. WitiiaMm BELL. 





A GERMAN ARCHITECT ON ARCRHI- 
TECTURAL COMPETITION. 

At a time when architectural competition is | 
so much discussed, both as to its principle and | 
practice, the following remarks by a German | 
architect (M. Van der Niill), on the occasion 
of a competition for the Parliament Houses at 
Pesth, may not be useless :— 

“The course of calling upon architects to | 
submit designs in competition is one which 
ought, if properly carried out, to lead to a 
satisfactory result, by reason of its publicity ; | 
but as long as the instructions issued are not | 
accompanied by a distinct assurance that the | 
prize or prizes will be awarded to one of the 
designs submitted, and as long as the capabi- | 


lity of the judges to decide on the artistic | 


; 


as well as the general merits of the -designs is | 


little considered, and their proceedings deserve 
so little confidence from architects, competi- | 
tion will continue to be a mere form to screen | 
jobbing. 
It would seem reasonable that, as in other | 
professions the merits of men and measures | 
are only decided on by persons properly quali- | 
feed, architects should at least be treated with | 
the same consideration : but not so ; to criticise 
architecture seems easy to every one, and 
laymen (if the term may be allowed) are even | 
iene to furnish designs | 
t too frequently happens that designs sub- | 
mitted in competition are returned with the | 
answer that they do not fulfil the required | 
conditions ; and it is certain that the result of | 


| raised the side walls 2 feet. 


But these great evils are not inherent in the 


| principle of public competition, but are the | 


results of its improper use, and might be 
remedied if the attempt were but made in 
earnest. 

When the building for which designs are 
required is of considerable extent, as in the 
present instance, the premium offered must 
necessarily be of small account in comparison 
with the whole of the outlay, and should, 


therefore, be awarded to the best design, | 


according to the terms of the instructions, even 
in the almost inconeceivabie case of none of 


the submitted designs being suitable; for | 
surely it is worth some small sacrifice to ob- | 
tain the result of so much mature deliberation | 


on the requirements of the case as will be 
found in the different designs. 
Che remaining evil, that of the decision, might 


perhaps be removed by calling on the com- | 
peting architects themselves to decide on the | 


designs,—each, of course, omit- 


merits of the 


ting his own; or should this method prove | 


impracticable, the Institute of German Archi- 


tects might, at its annual meeting, be called | 


upon to determine the artistic merits of the 
respective designs, when it would remain for 
the body instituting the competition to adopt 
one of them,—grounding their choice on the 
opinion of the institute. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that it is 


very desirable to obtain the opinion of the | 
designs,—as_ the | 
majority of an enlightened and educated people | 


public by exhibiting the 


are generally tolerably unanimous in their 
opinion.” 





THE VENTILATION OF STABLES, 


At a late meeting of the Highland Society, 
Mr. Neil Ballingal, of Kinross-shire, farmer, 
read a paper on this subject, containing the 
following remarks :—The experience of modern 
times, both as respects man and cattle, proves 
that nothing has greater influence upon health 
and longevity than the nature of the air which 
is ordinarily breathed. Toe air expired from 
the lungs is naturally and necessarily impure, 
and to breathe the same air continuously is to 
inhale what acts on the system as a poison. 
More especially as regards my immediate sub- 
ject, there can be given no more convincing 
proof of the imperfection of the system at pre- 
sent generally pursued than the effect produced 


| by the various agents in operation, even on the 


timber and roofing of stables and byres. Every 
one acquainted with the subject knows that 
from imperfect ventilation, the plastering and 
lathing of roofs fall away in flakes, and are re- 
duced to rottenness by the constant action of 
the cgndensed steam. So much is this the 
case, that it is no unusual thing, in the course 
of a nineteen years’ lease, for it to be necessary 
to re-roof a byre, if home timber nas been em- 
ployed. Now, this action indicates a want of 
power to carry off the impure air yielding the 
condensed steam, that must prove deleterious, 
in the highest degree, to the cattle; and we 
need not wonder, in these circumstances, that 
pulmonary complaints among cattle are alarm- 
ingly on the increase. It is with a view to 


| lead others to contribute their experience on a 


subject so important to the agriculturist, that 
I venture to submit what has occurred to my- 
self regarding ventilation. 

The subject of my experiment was a byre, 


| about 40 feet long by 16 broad, the height of 


the side wails being 8 feet, and the roof being 
tiled, with lath and plaster under the tiles. 
I found it in a state of complete disrepair in 
the roof, the wood falling, which had been 
rendered rotten by the condensed breath of 
the cattle in continual operation on it. I first 
At the head of 
each animal I placed an air slit 2 inches deep, 
with 1! foot of horizontal length externally, and 
widening till imternally it had a horizontal 
length of 18 inches. Externally, this slit was 
about 8 feet from the ground, and it rose 
gradually till, in the inside, it was 10 feet. 
Under the ridge rows of tiles on both sides of 


| the roof the tile lath alone was put on, leaving 


these rows uncovered with lath and plaster 
from end to end of the byre. The well known 
property of heated air to dilate and ascend, 
and that of cold air to descend, sufficiently 


this process, and for its effects. The gradual 
rise of the cool air through the slit provided 
for its subsequent ascent for a brief space, so 
|as to cool the heated air passing from the 
animals’ lungs before it should strike the 
roof, and prevent it from depositing the mois- 
ture which it contained. By the slit being 
gradually widened, I aimed at spreading the 
air over as large a surface as possible, and 
without introducing too much cold air, giving 
the most extensive effect to what was intro- 
duced. The removal of the plaster has pro- 
vided for the egress of that portion of the 
heated air which ascended to the ridge of the 
roof. 

The result has been most successful. The 
cattle have, since that time, been uniformly 
strong and healthy. The air of the byre is 
cool and refreshing in all weathers ; and, what 
| affords a palpable proof of the excellent effect 
of the system, the wood of the roof which, as 
has been mentioned, gives way soon in all 
ordinary cases, is, at this moment, as clean, 
white, and sound as it was on the day in which 
| it was put up two years ago. 

The simplicity of the plan consists of :—1st. 
| In the case of a slate roof, 1 propose as the 
| most economical plan, to raise the lower edge 
of the slating by means of a board laid on 
blocks on the outer edge of the wall, leaving 
apertures of about an inch high between the 
board and the wall, which will admit a free 
current of air. The air will pass under the 
outer board and lower edge of the sarking, in 
which a horizontal elit is to be cut of about 
one inch wide, so as to admit its free ingress. 
To the whole scheme double apertures are 
necessary. The second or upper aperture, in 
the case of slate roofs, is thus provided under- 
neath the second row of slates. On both sides 
let the sarking be removed for the space of 
about four inches from end toend. This leaves 
board enough to which to nail the slates ; and 
the aperture allows the heated air to esca 
gently through the seams of the slates. In 
cases where cattle are tied with their heads to 
the gable ends, slit openings up the gable, 
leaving sufficient strength of sarking to stiffen 
the roof, will answer the same end. 2nd, In 
the case of atile roof. In the lowest row of 
tiles take off the under slip of plaster lath. 
This will admit a sufficiency of the external 
and wholesome air through the curved vacan- 
cies of the tiles. ‘Then for the second apertare 
—under the ridge or topmost row of tiles on 
each side, leave that row, as in my experiment, 
free from lath and plaster, from end to end of 
the byre; there is thus provided a sufficient 
aperture for the escape of the heated air. 

An article on this subject, giving the result 
of other personal experience, will be found in 
an early volume of our journal, 








A TRULY “ GOTHIC” EDIFICE. 


A CHAPEL, described in the local papers as 
“the beautiful design of ——, Esq., 
architect,” has lately been erected in St. Paul’s 
parish, Bristol. The style is imitation Tudor, 
and the plan almost a square. Its interior 
“beauty” consists of an enormously projecting 
gallery attached to the four sides of the “ sa- 
cred edifice ;”” and while some of the principal 
timbers in the roof are shown, the spaces 
between them are plastered and ornamented 
with centres formed of the acanthus leaf. The 
street, or front, elevation is chiefly remarkable 
for a peculiar pediment rising from the parapet 
(supported at the back by an iron bar springing 
from the roof), and exhibiting the name of the 
chapel in large Roman characters. 

The other features of the front are three 
extravagant four-light windows, with a transom 
formed of quatrefoil to hide the floor of 
the gallery. At either extremity of this front 
isavery depressed door-way. ‘The mouldings, 
mullions, jambs, &c., are of freestone, without 
dressings. The walls are of rubble, plastered 
and stuecoed. Cost of chapel and vestry from 
2,0007. to 3,0002. 

How long, Mr. Editor, will the public sub- 
mit to such caricatures of Christian archi- 
tecture? How long is our glorious art to be 
degraded by its so-called professors ? 

Bristol. No Gora, 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF TENDERS FOR THE ERECTION 
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Mr. J. P. St. Ausyn, Architect. 


OF THE NEW BOROUGH PRISONS AT DEVONPORT. 
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| Simons, Hoskin, and Jenkin, 


Morice-town, Devonport ..{11,803 10 9 168 12 54 


; é 
a egvted vii Finst Exrexston, heer ae ted al | | 
comprising 76 Cells, Chapel, cers’ a ae ela } Comprisin Second § iring- 
Residences, Airing-yard, Boundary- | °™Prising 72 Cells ot one west of | yards, and 48 Cells northof main | | ='*? 
| walls, Approaches, &c. orig ta corridor. Earanstes,| Principal 
| NAMES AND RESIDENCES | a SEARS eee eee Weer eee _ mee See é 
Cost per Cell. Cost per Cell. Cost per Cell. | being | Building Stone 
oF Res aoe Ee — | additional | 
A oa > a . : iT 
ides Pairensiie. Amount | Ditto, in- | Amount | Ditto, Amount | Ditto, | Residences proposed 
of cluding esti- of | ineluding | of including | 
Builder’s Builder’s mate for Builder’s Builder's | wanesies © | Builder's Builder's ia S| for | tobe used 
Tender, Tender. [_—— Tender. Tender. | ventilating, | Tender Tender. | cntilating, Warders. 
- ne ing, _  4 &e. | | 
= | _s stints stitial i 
2 sad oa dl wd] Oo do 8 i j 


i 
189 17 2} 2,665 11 $3) 4919 23 | 2,903 5 


195 3 © | 2,778 17 


~ 
> 
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| Marshall, Plymouth.......... 12,173 18 0 173 18 3 9 381111 5110 8 | 2,616 11 
| May, Stoke, Devonport ...... 12,382 1 7, 17617 82); 198 2 53 /3,135 11 1 43 10 113 56 9 82 /| 2,816 7 
| Mitchell, Plymouth........../12,715 15 3) 18113 1 | 2021716 2,903 5 5; 4111 5h!) 5410 25/2663 5 

7 


| Winslandand Holland, London 12.712 7 7, 181 12 13 
| Goodyear and Roberts, Stone- 

| homse ............. ; .112,049 0 0 184 19 84 
Steed and Harvey, Plymouth..|13,840 4 1) 197 14 43 


Note.—The above amounts included Messrs. Pearson and 


COUNTRY CHURCHYARDS. 


Tue formation of cemeteries in the neigh- 
bourhood of cities, and the abandonment alto- 
gether of intramural burial, by which, let us 
hope, it is speedily to be attended, leaves still 
desirable some improvement of country church- 
yards, to perfect properly the reform in pro- 
gress with regard to our means of sepulture. 
The evil which has bred so much reproach in 
towns—the disturbance and destruction of 
graves—exists likewise, after a less expeditious 
fashion certainly, in the village burial-ground, 


and from the same cause—want of space. Nor | 
has the facility at hand for remedying this evil | 


in the country, annexing a portion of the con- 
tiguous field, been, seemingly, often taken 
advantage of. The end, besides this constantly 
proceeding erasure, as it were, of old graves, 
as been frequently an elevation of earth to a 
level above that of the floor of the church, pro- 
ducing damp and decay, and not ministering, 
one would think, to the health of the congre- 
gation; or, if the gutter about the building, 
commonly seen, may counteract the ill effects 
alleged, the appearance of the church—a choice 
example, perhaps—remains impaired. The 
measure demanded appears plainly to be the 
enlargement of churchyards, where requisite, 
throughout the kingdom. The sacredness of 
the grave being this way ensured, an opportu- 
nity presents itself for ennobling the view of 
the church, as well as imparting to the ground 
a shaded, solemn aspect, by the planting of 
trees (shrubberies, or anything resembling gar- 
dens, to be avoided); nor should a recommen- 
dation in favour of improved forms of head 
stones, &c., be omitted. There are few spots, 
in short, so capable of being converted, gene- 
rally, as some instances already betoken, into 
scenes of more grateful seclusion, of more 
impressive beauty, than the village burial-yard. 


H. 





GRAVEYARDS IN CLERKENWELL. 


Amonc the crying evils of the present day 
may be classed the system of intra-mural 
burials. Inno place is a reform in this par- 
ticular more necessary than in the district of 
Clerkenwell, where they are completely hemmed 
in and closely abutted on, on all sides, by 
dwelling-houses and workshops, in many 
cases deriving light and ventilation solely 
from these pestilential graveyards. The over- 
crowded state of one of them has been made 
the subject of a Government commission (I 
allude to Spafields); the others (four) are 
searcely in a better condition ; an examination 
of them is imperatively necessary. My atten- 
tion, as district surveyor, has lately been called 
to the state of the vaults in St. James’s Church, 
where, through quite open gratings, piled in 
rows, are to be seen coffins seven or eight deep: 
the graveyard is literally crammed. Strange 
to say, imterments still go on. Extensive 
workshops are being erected on the adjoining 
properties. 

e attention of Government is now being 
directed to this subject, and the nuisance must 
be summarily dealt with. Any further inter- 
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Co.’s tender to the Devonport corporation for the Cann-quarry slate-stone, paving-slabs, &c, (Quantities were furnished 


by Mr. Foster, of Plymouth. 


ments should be interdicted, the vaults sealed, | 


and 2 feet of concrete placed over the grave- 
yards, R. Lacon SiB.ey. 





THE FACE OF SHAKSPEARE. 

A LATE inhabitant of Stratford-on-Avon, 
Mr. William Warner, has forwarded to us a 
cast of the front half of Shakspeare’s bead, 
from the monumental bust in the parish church, 
nicely mounted ona black slab. The lovers 

| of the poet, whom— 


‘* Neither man nor muse can praise too much,”’ 


may be glad to hear that copies of this are to 
be had. The mask appears to bea careful 
transcript of the original, but the hair and 
beard seem more detailed. 

Mr. Britton, in an interesting little volume, 
which he has just now printed for the sub- 
scribers to his testimonial,* ‘ by way of instal- 
ment,”’ gives some particulars of the original 
monument and of the cast taken by Mr. 
Bullock in 1814, at his suggestion, with 
evidence in favour of this being a correct 
resemblance of the poet, worked it may be 
from a cast taken from life, or rather, perhaps, 
death. 





METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 


A GENERAL court was held on Thursday last, at | 


the Court House ; the Rev. W. Stone in the chair. 
A letter was received from Mr. Pattison, clerk to 
the Chelsea Improvement Commissioners, asking 
for facilities to be afforded to that body for carrying 
into effect certain cleansing operations, if no legal 
objection existed to such acourse. There being 
several legal objections, the clerk was ordered to 
communicate with the commissioners to devise 
means to meet the difficulties upon the question, 


On the question being submitted to the court as 
to the appointment of two additional surveyors, Mr. 
Leslie took an objection to their appointment, and 

| called for the report of the committee showing the 
necessity for them. It appeared there was merely 
a simple recommendation from the Works Com- 


mittee. This subject led to a long and rather per- | 


sonal conversation, in which Mr. Leslie, Mr. Bullar, 
Mr. Chadwick, and the Rev. W. Murray took part ; 
but it was finally resolved that Mr. Bazalgette and 
Mr. Creasy should be appointed as assistant-sur- 
| veyors, ata probationary salary each of 2501. per 


| annum. 


Mr. Grabam, of Battersea, attended the court to 
| complain that several cases of cholera had occurred 
in his family, arising, as he believed, from a most 
offensive main sewer receiving the drainage of 
Clapham and discharging into the Thames, and 
which sewer was on the boundary of his property. 
| The deposit in this sewer was 16 feet wide and 

4 feet deep. Mr. Grant, the surveyor, was ordered 
to report on the subject. 

A deputation from the parish of St. James, 
Westminster, headed by Mr. Charles Cochrane, 
attended the court, on the subject of cleansing the 
streets of that parish by ‘‘ orderlies.”’ 

After some discussion it was firally agreed, on 
the motion of Sir John Burgoyne, that no further 
proceedings be taken in the matter. 


* Appendix to Britton’s Auto-hiography, containing 
biographical, archzeological, and critical essays on Shaks- 
peare and Stratford, Ac. 
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A report was presented by Mr. Grant on the 
| state of Albion-place, Wandsworth-road—the plare 
| in which cholera has raged to so fearful an extent, 
| and so specially referred to in the last report of the 
} Registrar-General. From it it appeared that be- 
| tween the 27th of July and the 13th of August there 
| were in this place, consisting of 17 houses, 38 cases 
of cholera, and 25 deaths, and that six of these 
deaths had occurred in one house; and it also ap- 
| peared that the cisterns for water were below the 
| level of the cesspools. On the 26th of July there 
| was a very heavy fall of rain, which caused the 
| drains to overflow into the water-cisterns. The day 
| after this storm the first person was attacked; and 
| it was mentioned as a remarkable fact, that no per- 
| sons were attacked east or west of this place whate 
| the cisterns were not liable to this overflow. 
| 
MAiscellanea, 
Money ror Pus.tic Works.—It appears 
| the great hindrance to any public and national 
| work is the want of funds, and the aversion 
| the Chancellor of the Exchequer has to bor- 
, rowing for such purposes—but surely there 
cannot be a more legitimate purpose for bor- 
| rowing. National works, now in abeyance, or 
|in a very slow course of progress, as the 
| Houses of Parliament, Westminster-bridge, 
| deposit for records, National Gallery, are surely 
| not meant for this generation only, but for 
| ages yet to come; then why should the pre- 
/sent generation be taxed for the carrying on 
of such works, and our posterity have the full 
| enjoyment at our expense? Would it not be far 
more just that the country should be simply 
| taxed for the interest of a sinking fund for 
| the ultimate redemption of the debt, than be 
charged with the principal money required for 
such purposes? The immense advantage to 
| the working classes engaged in building ope- 
rations should have some consideration. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had the most 
ample funds, still the objection would remain ; 
to employ money raised by taxation for the 
completion of national works I consider both 
unjust and impotitic upon those now so heavily 
burthened.—M. P. 

Ipswicn Mecuanics’ Instrrvrion.—For 
some time past the committee of this institution 
have been striving to obtain a proper building 
for their purposes, but have heretofore not 

' succeeded. Some of our readers will perha 
remember a competition on the subject, to the 
‘terms of which we were obliged to j 
rather strongly. Plans, it seems, have now 
| been matured, by which, at a contemplated 
expense of 1,900/., will be obtained a 
lecture-room 63 feet 6 inches long, 40 feet 
wide, and 25 feet high, and a reading-room 48 
feet long, and 28 feet wide. The committee 
seek assistance, and we shall be glad to find it 
afforded to them. Mr. Shave Gowing, of Ips- 
wich, receives subscriptions. 

Vatve or Lanp.—At the sale, on Mon- 
day, of the building land at Woodhill, Ports- 
head, the property was bought in at 4001. per 
acre, about four acres of the least valua 

¢ Geo acres and a half —— ey pot 

it upon) having been disposed 
viously to’ the sale ~ that eelea-iinaeed 
Journal. 
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Rartway Jorrinecs. — The financial 
tion of the Chester and Holyhead 
fee is anything, it is said, but cheering. 
More than double the present traffic, | 
it seems, will not pay the interest to the pre- | 
ference holders, leaving out of question the | 
halders of the original capital of 2,100,000/. | 
——The contract for constructing the bridge | 
at Chepstow, for the South Wales line, has | 
been taken by Mesers. Smith and Willey, of | 
Liverpool, engineers. The whole is to be of | 
wrought-iron, the largest span being about | 
300 feet, resting on cast-iron piers or pillars, | 
sunk down to the rock.———The Rhymney Iron | 
Works have contracted, it is said, with the | 
Royston and Hitchin Railway Company to de- | 
liver in London 5,000 tons of rails at 41. 
18s. 6d. per ton.——The works on the Ipswich | 
and Norwich line are progressing. The via- | 
duct over the Norfolk line is commenced; the | 
bridge near the Victoria-gardens is nearly com- 
pleted; and the earthworks are proceeding | 
with._—-The Edinburgh and Glasgow Com- 
ny, according to the Reformer’s Gazette, 
or opened up the tunnel at their Glasgow | 
station tala 


a space of 90 feet between 





Cathedral and Holmbhead-streets, thus ad- | 
mitting light and air into that portion | 
iying near the station. The London | 


and North-Western Company has _per- 
mitted the issue of assurance tickets at 
the principal stations on its line. In the event 
either of loss of life, or personal injury, a first- | 
class passenger, by a payment of threepence, | 
will insure 1,000/.; a second-class, by a pay- | 
ment of twopence, 500/.; and a third-class, by 
a payment of one penny, 200/. The insurance 
is irrespective of distance In consequence 
of the increase of business in _——— in- 
telligence by electric telegraph, says the Liver- 
pool sien and the great complaints, by the 
city merchants and the press, on the enormous 
charges made by the company in comparison 
with the United States, it is intended to make 
a great alteration in the scale, so as to render 
this means of communication more available to | 
all parties. We are glad to hear of it, for the | 
sake of the Company itself as well as the pub- 
lic. ——The Moniteur announces that the Pre- 
sident of the French Republic has authorised 
Mr. Jacob Brett to establish on the coast of 
France, between Calais and Boulogne, a sub- 
marine telegraph, to cross the Channel, and 
communicate with the English coast at Dover. 
The treaty guarantees certain advantages to 
the French Government, and leaves all the 
expense to the contractor, to whom it secures 
a privilege of ten years, should the experiment 
succeed. ‘T'tie works are to be terminated on 
Ist September, 1850, at latest. 

Sussex Arcu#o.iecicaL Sociery.—The 
fourth annual meeting of the Sussex Archeo- 
legical Society was held last week, at Arundel. 
In the absence of the Duke of Norfolk, the 
chair was taken by the Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey. At twelve o’clock the members as- 
sembled at the Town Hall, where a great 
number of interesting objects in archeology 
were exhibited. Some pleasant papers were 
read, and the members viewed the patchy, de- 
graded castle, and ruinous monuments in the 
ehurch. The disfigurements in the castle, by 
Dallaway, afford subjects for reprobation. 


Bristot-sripce Competition. — The 
Improvement Committee of the ‘Town Council 
has awarded a premium of 25/, for a design 
for widening Bristol-bridge, by the corporation 
architects, Messrs. Pope and Co. It consists, 
we hear, of two Tuscan columns built upon 
each of the cutwaters and abutments of the 
bridge, bearing on their capitals strong iron 

irders, upon which will be placed iron canti- 
se to carry the flagstones of the footway, 
iatended to Le 8 feet wide, and surmounted 
with a balustrade. Eighteen drawings and one 
model were sent in. 

Burnp Buitpers,—A list of tenders for 
schools, at Harlow, in Essex; Mr. G. E. 
Pritchett, architect, The quantities supplied ! 

If with Kentish ragstone 
in random courses. 
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Rattway Compensation Cases. — Se- 
veral claims on the London and North-Western 
Company were recently — before special 
juries at Birmingham. In the first, 9,000/. to 
10,0001, it was understood, were claimed by 
Messrs. Waddell and Izod, for the Hen and 
Chickens Hotel, through part of the stables 
only of which the Company had made their 
way. Informality of notices on the Company’s 
part were urged, and the case was cast aside. 
The powers of the Company to take compulsory 

session of property was to expire on the fol- 
owing day.—The next case was Captain Inge’s 
claim of 1,581/. 15s. for a property leased by his 
ancestors in 1773, for 99 years. Part of the 
claim consisted of 527/. 5s., or 50 per cent. for 
compulsory sale, on 1,025/., the product of 
4 per cent. on 104 years’ purchase of the rents, 
amounting to 100/. The calculation was made 
according to Inman’s tables, which the Com- 
pany’s counsel ridiculed as “a system of | 
thimble-riggery to prove anything required.”’ | 
The valuations on the defendants’ part ranged 
between 550/. and 5601, The jury returned a | 
verdict for 1,147/. 108. The company had | 





| offered 715/., and the claimant had offered to | 


r 


accept 1,340/. The next was a demand of | 
5,3001, by Mr. Bird, a druggist, for compul- 
sory removal, fixtures, and loss of lease and 
His rent was 70/., but else- 
where, it was alleged, would be 200/. For loss 
of fixtures 400/. were claimed ; loss of income 
at 8001. a-year for three years, 2,400/.,—forced 





of trade; loss on 700/. worth of stock 80 per 
cent., or 550/. The profit on drugs was re- 
presented to be sometimes 400 per cent. on 
prime cost. An accountant stated in evidence 
that, in 1848, when Mr. Bird’s profits were 
stated to be 750/., his income-tax amounted 
only to 13/. 6s, 3d., in place of 211. 17s. 3d., 
but that the return was fixed by the Govern- 
ment assessor, and not by the claimant. An 
agreement for lease, duly stamped, was put in. 
The company’s counsel, however, explained 
that Mr. Bird did not possess a lease, that the 
company had themselves purchased the free- 
hold without any such lease, and that the 
freeholder had merely agreed to give Mr. Bird 
a lease if he applied for it at the end of the 
first year of his tenantcy. In summing up 
the assessor stated his opinion that Mr. Bird 
was merely a tenant for a year. The jury, 
after wenian | difference, returned a verdict of 
9351. and Is. damages. ‘The Company had 
offered 1,250/. 

CamBmaian ARCH#OLOGICAL Assocta- 
TION.—This society will hold its third annual 
meeting in Cardiff, on Monday, the 27th inst., 
and four following days. ‘The president-elect 
for the year is the Viscount Adare. Cardiff is 
within reach of many antiquities of interest : 
the great cromlechau, near St. Nicholas; 
tumuli, beacons, and camps; the Roman sta- 
tions of Cardiff and Caerleon, and museum of 
Roman antiquities at the latter place; a large 
number of medizval castles of the first class— 
Caerphilly, Cardiff, St. Donat’s, &c. ; Llandaff 
Cathedral, Ewenny Priory, Margam Abbey, 
and many interesting smaller churches ; there 
are also very early inscriptions at Lantwit, 
Margam, &c. 

Increase or TrRapt.—From a summary 
of exports during the month ending 5th July, 
in the Birmingham Journal, it appears that 
there was an increase on glass manufactures 
of 1,538/. on 20,169/.,—the value exported 
during the like period of last year; that on 
hardwares and cutlery there was an increase of 
15,002/. on 165,873/.; on painters’ colours an 
increase of 2,983/. on 12,962/.; on iron and 
steel, an increase of 40,2951. on 464,294/.; on 
copper and brass, an increase of 51,5331. on 
101,9861.; and on lead an increase of 13,4231. 
on 11,452/. On machinery, however, there 
was a decrease of 8,953/. on 93,8714. The 
following table shows a progressive demand 
for articles peculiar to the Birmingham dis- 
trict. Even machinery here appears to be pro- 
gressing, month by month :— 


| April. | May. | June. | July. 


} ; 
pees auee annie | 223,458 £20,469 £19,674 £21,707 
Hardware and cutlery, 199,775 143,466 157,179) 180,875 








Machinery .......... | 27,632, 41,239 46,130' 84,918 
Iron and steel........ | 454,513) 436,615, 426,689) 504,599 
Copper and brass .,../ 170,483) 129,484, 109,816, 153,519 
Tin (wrought and un i } 

wrought ) eeveaseree 92,128, 60, 124 67,079) 77,895 








Prosectep Worxs.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 25th inst., for the 
erection of a party-wall between the ground of 
the Paddington Workhouse and that of the 
Lock Hospital ; by 23rd, for the erection and 
completion of certain buildings at the back of, 
and adjacent to, the workhouse of St. Leo- 
nard’s, Shoreditch ; by 27th, for building 1,050 
feet of brick sewer, and other works connected 
therewith, along the Willow Walk, Ber- 
mondsey; by 30th, for the reconstruction of 
the drainage and water supply, with various 
other works, at the Union Workhouse, Cuck- 
field; by 27th, for works required in the for- 
mation of roads at West Croydon station, and 
the extension of the Bricklayers’ Arms goods 
depdt, of the London and Brighton Railway; b 

8th Sept., forextensive repairs, &c., to the parish 
church of Aylesbury; by 28th inst., for the 
erection of Bracknell District Church ; by 27th, 
for the whole, or any portion of the works re- 
quired to be done in the erection of a church 


|in All Saints’ district, Leeds; by a date not 


specified, for any portion of the works to be 
done in the erection of a church at Hepston- 
hall, Halifax; by a date not specified, bor the 
works to be executed in the erection of St. 
Matthew’s National School and schoolmaster’s 
house, Little London, Leeds (drawings to be 
seen till 21st inst.); by 2ist, for the erection 
of a national school for 225 children, with 
mistress’s house attached, and other buildings ; 
by 10th September, for the construction of 
three reservoirs, and the masonry of a bridge 
for the Manchester Corporation Waterworks ; 
by 24th September, for works to be executed 
in new pauper lunatic asylum, to be erected at 
Powick, Worcester (plans, &c. to be seen on 
and after 4th Sept., in place of from 6th inst.) ; 
and by 28th inst., for making a road, and for 
avement and curb-stone, at Southampton 
arsh. 

New Gas Generater.—A patent self- 
acting gas apparatus has been exhibited at 
Hull, according to the Packet, by English’s 
Patent Camphine Company. The gas which 
it generates (from camphine or mineral oil) 
is said to produce a light far purer and more 
brilliant than that of coal-gas, and without the 
least noxious vapour. The apparatus consists 
of a furnace of cast-iron, divided imto two 
compartments, in one of which the retort is 
set, the other being filled with fuel, descending 
into the furnace, exactly as the combustion 
proceeds. In the lower compartment is fixed 
a double retort, having at one end, outside the 
furnace, a short vertical pipe. At a little dis- 
tance is the gasometer, and above, a vessel 
containing the fluid, and connected with the 
retort by a small tube. The fluid flows through 
the upper along the lower compartment of the 
retort, being decomposed in its passage; it 
then passes through a syphon-box for the re- 
ceipt of any undecomposed fluid; thence 
through a washer to the gas holder. Should 
the gas be generated too rapidly for the burners 
which are lit, the rising of the gas holder im- 
mediately raises a lever and cuts off a portion 
of the supply of fluid. The apparatus can be 
adapted to any number of lights for public 
buildings, churches, lighthouses, gentlemen’s 
houses, road-side railway stations, hotels, and 
other places where coal gas cannot be obtained. 
It is alsosaid to cook with cleanlinessand nicety. 


Art-Union or Lonpon Exuipirion.— 
The works of art purchased by the prizeholders 
are now being exhibited in the Suffolk-street 
Gallery, and will remain on view for three 
weeks longer. Subscribers and their friends 
will find it wise to pay their visits at once, 
while there is plenty of room, and not wait till 
nearly the close, by which course the rooms 
become most inconveniently crowded. 

University or Lonpon AND ARcHITEC- 
TURE.—By the new charter granted to the 
University of London, the council may institute 
examinations for certificates of proficiency on 
any subject they may think fit, connected with 

arts or sciences, such as architecture and 
civil engineering. This was spoken of at the 
closing meeting of the Institute as matter for 
congratulation. Cela dépend, as the French say. 

Mancuester CaTHEDRAL.—The days of 
the old tower of the cathedral church are said 
to be numbered. It has long been in a mise- 
rable condition, and the present churchwardens 
having called in professional advisers, their 
report fully confirms the reports of former 





958,989, 831,397, 626,561/1,023,503 





architects as to its dangerous state. 
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TENDERS 
pet yn gy hat eae. Messrs. 
Paresil and Senieh quantities supplied. 
ee 
Whe, FUR a vediis aces tes taccsctencetsce 15,933 
Messrs. Smith and Appleford (accepted) .. 15,671 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. ss 


Received. —* Citizen (the br building in question is un- 
satisfactory enough; the inside, where ornament is at- 
tempted, worse than the out. When, however, for the 
information of the public, we seek and obtain from the archi- 
tect facilities for illustrating a new building, it is not our 
practice to express condem opinions), “‘ State of the 
Drains ’’ (for a dozen letters on this subject, we regret to 
say we have not space), ‘‘ W. B.” (shall appear), *‘ Con- 
stant Subscriber’? (we "object to recommend), ON. PB” 
ditto), * G. W.,” *J.,"? “J. G..” * A very "old Archze- 
ologist, nw @'@. R. | Fe (declined with thenks), ‘* Constant 
Reader *’ (a whole deal is 3 inches thick), “A Subscriber ”’ 
(declined with thanks), “‘ P. M. H.,’? ‘‘ E. M.”’ (will find 
much information on the subject scattered throughout the 
past volumes of Tue Buitpex), City of London Union, 
plan postponed. 

“* Books and Addresses,’’—We have not time to point 
out books or find addresses. 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise. 
ments should be addressed to the ‘* Publisher,’’ and not to 
the “ Editor :" all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Epitor, and nof to the Publisher. 





‘ADVERTISEMENTS. 
YHE NILE.—NOW OPEN, Afternoons at 


Three, Evenings at Eight o Godtyet the BRGY PTIAN HALL, 
Piccadilly, a new and splendid MOVING PANUHKAMA of the 
NILE, exhibiting the whole of the stupendous works of antiquity 
now sunnining on its banks, between Cairo, the capital of Egypt, 
and the seeond cataract in Nubia. Painted by Henry Warren an 
James Fahey, and Joseph Bonomi, from drawings by the latter, 
made during a residence of many years in Egypt. 

8,38. ; pit, 3a; gallery, ls 


Toe + r 
OYAL_ POLYTECHNIC _ INSTITU- 
TION.—First Series of Dissolving Views [illustrating Rome 
with a Description embracing the most interesting points connected 
with the subject. Daily at Half-past Four, every Eveni C 
Quarter to ‘Ten o’clock.— Lectures on Ch . by Mr.J. M. an 
Daily at Half-past Three, and on the Evenings of Monday, W 
nesday, and Friday, at Nine o’ch Lecture, by Dr. Bachhoffn er, 
on Masters’s Patent Process of Freesing Dessert Ices, &e. Le 
Oxy-hydrogen Microscope Daily at = o'clock, and every Even 
at Eight. Diver and Diving Bell —Admission, 1a : Schools, aid 
price 











TO LANDED PROPRIETORS, BUILDERS, AND NDER 
ESSRS. BROWN and ALEXANDER, 
Architects, Surveyors, and Fstate ko Aaoet, beg most respec- 
S Jae to annonnee that they continue to “ge ¥ land and and 
ihe idations, designs with elevations, plans,"&c., and a 
ing drawings. estimates, and s fications, = ‘uperiotend 


RREDUCED PRICES—EDWARD 
beg to ncquaine Builders and the Teade chat be has now ou 
yor fe TY ita kind ever established 


i, a 

‘ 
BOARDS — MATCH BOARDING of 

el 











ate PRICE o FLOOR | 
and Mapes em that he has corte, sl 





GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE 
OF FLOOR BOARDS AND MATCH BOARDING — 
Thomas ADAMS flate & Dare), Mahogany ont teehee Bowe 





wrights goods. All sawn 
(except ath delivered free S Goes: 


eh iy; coda wainscot, 
beech, cake Be. slanks, boards, veneers, sates pantile, oak, 
sawing 
prices. Very extensive drying sh 





MUIR'S PLANING 
PATENT MACHINE. 


W MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICOH, 
IMBER of any” size, PLANK, DEALS, 
A 3 wa on the most approved principle, 
Boards, &c., * Phe Mills ene cae Suoewes, to Muir's Patent 


vantages of navigation and 
watet-carriage, being being connected wi bt mye ee pny 
Canal. fetched from the docks and home free of 
Address to BRERY SOUTHAM, 
Saw ngbam-sreet, 


Mills, 
N.B, Estimates given for Sawing and Plone 


NENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 
PANY. — SAWING, hg tes Aap BOUL DING 
MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, betw Suspe 
ee Bridges. SAWING and PLANING ry im ne 
bran: wan beg the greatest despatch and Res 
Aa ne k of seasoned and beautifully WO KED 
OULD N consisting of upwards of 100 different > 
of Soy soepanes 


on hand ; Sgt ah extensive assortment 
FLOORING. | BOARDS, of lities and at r 
ESICCATED ‘WOOD. .—DAVISON and 
SYMINGTON'S PATENT. — Builders, Cabinet- makers, 
and others, will Ad bag much to their advantage to ise this 
pow peseee The greenest wood can thus not on! 
be sensoned in an incredibl short of time, at a small 
but is rendered haa ood entirely free from 
than w 


saving capital. interest ¢ one, ingusynes, and all the other in- 














ne noeif required, with every other branch jof the 
upon the most reasonable terms. — Offices, 36, Staple tae-chambers 
Chancery-lane. 


Seouthampton- buildings, 
GS —At E. T. 


APER-HANGIN 
aa u‘and French Paper hangi ae & a 
nglish an renc ‘aper-ha s, from One ny to 
the most costly ted th The d eate fitied 
up on the nf of en extensive range of show rooms, showing at 
one view a drawing or dining-room finished, fit for oceapation. 
Painted marble or granite papets of superior fabric, from One 
Vz sany per yard, —451, Oxford-street. 


ri 
APER-HANGINGS by MACHINE ana 
BLOCKS.—The trade supplied in town and country, with 
machine goods, from first-rate new designs, st the lowest prices 
they have ever been sold in this country ; and ae = a os style 
and quality, not to be surpassed by any House in the 
patterns are re; and can only be sup hat by MENNELL 
road. Cheapest 











and CROSBY, een-street, Southwark-bridge- 
house in London for oak, marbles, and panel Zexcuntions, A set of 
patterns, 5s.,to be deducted off an order of 5t.—Terms, cash. 


?. . 
RCHITECTS’, BUILDERS’, and 
GENERAL FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
69, Lombard-street, on. 
Cusinmas, SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq. ABA. 
Trustees, 

T. L. Donal ion. Se | A. Salvin, Esq, F.S.A, 

8. Grimsdell, Ext | G. Smith, Esq, P.S.A. 

The rates for both. Fire and Life Insurances are as low as can 
with safety be taken. Those for Life Insurance may be paid either 
yearly, helf-yearly, or quarterly ; one-half the annual premiom 
may be left unpaid for seven years, or one-third to the end of life. 
Thus larce sums may be insured at the smallest present outlay. 

Prospectuses, forms of erga, &e., may be had st the Office 
62, Lombard-street, or of the agenta. 

JOHN REDDISH, Manager. 


» 4 vr > 
HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE INSUBANCE COMPANY.—(ffices, 8, Water- 
street, Liverpool; 3, Charlotte- ay Mansion-house; and 28, 
Kegent-street, Wa! terloo-place, 
This institution is empowered by > sented Acts of Parliament; 
has s subscribed capital of 1,500,0002.; surplus funds of 164,961, 
besides the accumulated life premiums; and the liability of its 
proprietors is unlimited. system of Fife business is peculiarly 
adapted fer persons who prefer certainty to speculation, and the 
bonuses guaranteed will Near comparison with those actually 
declared by other companies, 
Fire inegree on the cael terms Senn tet offices, 
NTON BOULT, Secretary Gomeany 
BEND. HENDERSON, Hastdot | Fete wien in London. 











JAMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE) 


ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY. 
13, Gate: jace, Blackfriars, London. 
aPiri om — 


WwW 1 19m BU TTERWORTH BAYLEY, Es4., Chairman. 
N FULLER, Esq, ome Chairman. 
Lewis Geosesna Eaq. | dward Lee. Esq. 
Robert Brace Chichester, Esq. | —— Ouseley. 
H. B. Henderson, EB. or Turner. 
C. H. Latouche, Esq. He ua Walker, Esq. 


BONUS. 
Thirty cent, Bonus was added to the Society's Policies on the 
protit scale in 1945. The next valuation will be in January, 1892. 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS WITH PROFITS. 


‘Ages (Age 98.| Age's Age 3s. | Age 4. Ageas Age 50. | Age 53. 





Laddaddadendedsddindtadtaa 
woe See eee See) else Sree eee y 





conven! ences attendi: a Ay stock. 
The Desiccatiy 3 fay Wise pe! PLANING MILLS are 
at PLOUGH BRIDGE, ROTH HERHIT HE, adjoining 
ee Commercial and ay from whence parti-s 
their material con have Phe po required, 
and sent horn ~ ad ‘for immediate use. —T. r GIRLING, Manas et 


REAVES’S § BLUE LIAS LIM 
xeaoyeeVeGMuNE SRURTY os ‘VERET 
low rates of transit the 
Sant of We at very moderate price, 











first 
toe | PPARIAN CE CEMENT, for a 


within ¢ hours of its 


the qecot whi eres oer : 
terials commen] 

without the 

Lc po ve fared” fir ornamental piatering — Koy 


Fatentocs CHAS FRA oe ae = 


Patentecs, CHAS FRANC 





place of wood for skirtings, pa and papel = 
—y of stone. The 
of PARKLAN Cement allow of ita being or 
in hours of its application, CDi tous velar ap lee 
for common plastering in those where ex- 
tion_and beauty of are essential —J. B. ITE 











power, bined with its eminently 
point it out as the fittest material for atdlne son and ra 
ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns, and baths, and for 





a 


Soria, Krab and hr What Gre 
AORTA tnceMENT REDUCHION WP and 








Por oy Ft 
tidn address ANGUS JENNINGS, Ga Secrekary Pasont Declonating 
Company, 41, Gracech urch-street, City. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, _penenerabhas, AND 
ooD CARVING done in the cheapest 


and best ma: Redienstes gives to ong a amount. Pul- 
j=~) reading-desks, m altar: rails, stalls, and oti church fittings 
Old carvings restored by v- STALON, Wood 
Carver ana anufacturer, 42, Berwick-street, Soho, London. 


so . 

ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 

CARVING and MOULDING WORKS fer WOOD and 
STONE, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, and 154, Strand.-TAYLOK 
WILLIAMS, +x “JORDAN beg to call the attention of the bufld- 
ing community to a new feature of their ishment, and, at the 
same time, to thank their rermerous patrons ‘for 
very liberal sw aupeere they have lately experienced, which, they 
assure them and the public, it will mm their constan’ nstant endeavour to 
deserve, by giving their cust rs Nore of the ad- 
vantages ng from the constant uenpr ements inthe machinery 
which they have just succeeded in applying to the production of 
the most waetate carving in Caen and other freestones, and in 


om” de mar' 
T and J. particularly solicit the attention of souhitants 
and builders to the fact that, by the use of this machinery, a 
large saving, both of time and in mey, is effeected,— so great, inde 
that in many cases they can deliver a well-finished article in Caen 
stone for less money than it can be obtained in cement, while their 
wood-carving will, In some cases, be found to come inte close com- 
petition with the kinds of composition ornament.—For prices 
and estimates apply at 154, Strand. 
TESTIMONIAL FROM CHARLES BARRY, ESQ 
Westminster, May 16th, 1848 

“ Gentlemen,—In y to your letter requesting my opt of 
your ratent Carving achinery, I have much pleasure 11 os 
rom an experience of more than two yrass, : its Bf gh 
the production of the wood carvings of 
other apartments of the New Palace, at hf that I am 
enabled to makethe most favourable report concerning it, and to 
add that it has more than justified the favourable terms in which 
I recommended it in 1845 to her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods 
aod od Wo orks for adoption. —I remain, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 

“CHA BABRY. 


BR 
Messrs, Taylor, Williams, and Jordan.” 








r. GEORGE NEWTON, No.6, Lawton-street, Boldetreet. 
OHN’S and Co. PATENT STUCCO 


CEMENT and Pare. —REAT REDUCTION of PRICE. 
—The Patentees te intro the teadpans ihe eae 
one eX 





{tert 


mate 
the inferior articles in common use, they have to 
reduce the price —_ =  ] pete on. ty tes 


durability, imperviousness, Feit trot heat and 
great cheapness, = cheapness, faily recmig the rane oo as 
shown by Forks te RtO SURFAC thts 


cement 
canstic qualities, it may be pair ted os wt nal within . ed 
day after ite ts application, anda n.w house may thus be rendered 
habitable without any delay. It wever blisters, cate or vere- 
tates ; very soon mesetnes 90 peo as stone ou, pectin 8 cleaned 
with 











a - — = any’ and er — 
tuformation ke., may y be obtai 
from the mole agent, seont, PHILIP ‘i E, at the Warehouse, 23, 
Steel-yard, U pper Thames-street. 





LASTERERA, BUILDERA, &e. 


OHN’S Sand Co, PATENT PERMANENT 
ta requested 


h yoo Lane which cannot be eed ie ie 

this permanen’ . whic equa eee 
of banuty pte Geeutiiaty Soe ctueuiee or —2 
rail — AL = = a Siok 

sabes, prisons, &c. It will not wash off, — 








~ TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHE 


To BE SOLD, for CASH, half a million, 

or one million, of very PRIME STOCK BRICKS. They 
are situate near Hammersmith and Notting-hill. Apply te Mr. 
WALL, 8, Warwick-court, Holborn. 


> ’ 
7IRE BRICKS, STOCK BRICKS, and 
RED GUODS of every description and first-rate 
most extensive stock always on haad.—WAKD — ot Cot —= 
duras Wharf, Bankside, y voor Ba beg te call the 
bayers to their it low prices for cash nb A sok, 
thoumes. . ines = Fa. Sis. ; = Yorkshire 
elsh, and Neweastle fire 

rot hg a Lag ay’ B-- wg 4 &c., suesens oven tiles, 
and ever, y qemuiguen of goods generally used in steam 
farnaces, coke ovens, stoves, &e. &e.; Dutch taken, sand, gravel, 





| bat and wae See mame Coun Sayers sae Sad the 
| cheapest market. Pattern articles made 


y ILLIAMS’S PATENT SLATE 


” Annuities ofall kinds, aa well ns endowments for Children, are | 


granted by the Society. 


The usual comm allowed to Solicitors and othera 


INDIA. 
The Society also grants Policies to parties proceeding to or re- 
siding in India, = fab mas tates than any other office ; also Deferred 
Annuities and 
to meet the periods of service, ant add to the retiring p: nsions of | 
the Civil and Military Officers 
Tables, &c., to be had at the Soaheaes Oftice in London, or at the | 


Oo Cal 
itinciieans JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


wments, ace ry and economically framed | brie 








RIDGES and HIPS.—The above article is recommended, 
and most sui i fot Riders and Hips of 


as the cor 
lated roofs ever invented. Cogn a solid Rofl 
mare e and durable tha and 3 per cent. cheaper — 


Sold by ) oly endo, SHARP. aes Merchants, Tooley street, 
and Mr. BLCHARD COOPER, Slate Merchant, Belvidere-road, 
Lambeth, London. 


. 





INTON and CO.’8 ENCAUSTIC and 
cor TATEEE 12.02 oe ort, Eero 


veme hr ot, manatee Fesclat, Renin aed 
ity, 8 4 Tiles for FS 

yy ly a ee ne 

| Breer Haine i ‘ 


at their W 9, Albion- 
London, and st their Manufactory, Stoke-apon- 








MERSON’S PATENT LIQUID 
ONE-FIGHTH the som of oll peint, for beaut its preemaine 


ehergeest, preserve their sarfaces 
Sioepeel naene an ery Ae age vag Lng a i 
Back ay, Ron Broee ‘. + ang 

BELL. LEAK, and Co. No 18, Basing tate. Cheapside 


ODD’S PATENT PROTOXIDE 





PAINT, at considerable REDUCTION of PRI 
Senter bety apr eer bee 6 
‘om, 
prevents iron rusting, from decay, masonry ’ 
and Sne effect opon it — Manufactured 





BUILDING PUBLIC. 


IRST- RATE. ORNAMENTS in 
PORT D, ROMAN aad other CEM S 





ea 

















396 


THE BUILDER. 


[Aveust 18, 1849. 

















FERAL PEATHERS. —TO UNDER- 
TAKERS, PHOLSTERERS, CABINET-MAKE 
and BULLDERS. a ‘SHADBOLT and Co,, Funeral Peatherm oo 
ad to inform the trade that they hare REMOVED theit 
FEATHER BUSINESS from Church-etreet, Scho, to No 9, 
brook, City near the Mansion House!, where all orders will in 
— be received, aad punctually attended to in town or country. 
8, Walbrook, August 9th, sao 





BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


(TARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
uring Repair, SCAFFOLD CORD and deseri 
of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terma Marquees and 
tem porary awnings on sale or pire. Orders per post reeeive the most 
eoufecturer. ty ~WILLIA PraGort fs Pore 5 poe City, 
rer, t 
¥ Toteduaed. Ye Her “Majesty's onourable 





MARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 


BASIN.— Messrs, MARTIN and WOOD (late Seoles and 
Boatinl sales the attention of Builders, Masons, and others, to their 
stock of Portland, York, and berby Btone ; also Bangor Slates, 
lime, Cement, Plaster, Bricks, Tiles, Laths, Fire-goods, Fire. foone. 
py at the lowest posible prices for Cash. Portland H 

Steps, Landings, &c., cut to order on the Berend 
Retien Tarpaulings let on hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain 


pes, Syphons, &c, always on hand. Mortar, Lime and Hair, Fine | 


ke 


sh 





TH STONE.—RANDELL and 


AUNDERS, QUARRY MEN and STONE MER- 
TS. The nes S pperared kinds of Bath Freestone =e 
Spats of Depéts at the Great Weste 
PADDINGTON, CORSHAM. BOX, BATH, 
BRISTOL. and S. rticulerly Invite the attention of 
itects and Builders to ir Corsham Down Stone, which is 
strong and sound in quality, is of beautiful colour and texture, and 


= 


A 


A 

. 
N 
to 


Fi 


i} 


Bs 


works much ch: aay other stone Prices, with cost of 
en to any af a. A furnished on application to 
and Saunders, 14, Orange Grove, Bath. 





“Ss a > 

NSTONE STONE WHARF, 
STANGATE.—Mr. GRISSELL has the honour to inform 
rchitects and Builders that he has made arrangements for the 
SUPPLY Sie ANSFOEE STONE for ali wo purposes, and 
which can now be seen at the above wharf by app op to Mr. 

W, G. WARDLE, of whom vey information can be obtained. 
he stone used in the erection of the New Houses of Parlia- 

ment was supplied EXCLUSIVELY from these quarries. 


7 7 

NSTON STONE, used for Building the 
New Houses of Parliament.- W. WRIGHT and Co. beg to 
inform Architects, Engineers, Builders, and others, the Anston 
Btone can be enpenes § in any quantity on the shortest notice, This 
stone, 8o celeb for its durability, colour, and texture, 
is we (heen Roving been selected in preference to all others, by 

Woods and Forests, for building the New 
k ouses ow a It is very superior for Monuments, Tombe, 


W. Wright and Co. have made arrangements to have f. stock 
always on hand at Brine’s Marble and Stone Wharf, I 1. 
nm, Maiden-lane, K ing’s-cr: Any further Bt can be 
ned on application to W. WRIGHT and Co., Anston, near 
Sheffield; or to T. SHARP, their Sole Agent in London, 
Burton-cresoent. 





27, 





OTICE to PURCHASERS of CAEN 


TON 
Translation of a CERTIFIC ATE = the Mayor of Aliemagne, 
Department of evades, Normandy, relative to the propriety of the 
© een Stone gt mony 
hi” ayor a “Allemagne, Department of Calvados, under- 
signed, y | hereby certify to all who are interested in it, that it is 
an error and gross ood, ag certain persons have reported, 
* Phat the quarries of Alle ne belong to, and are leased from, the 
Government of France, and the local authorities of the Department 
° oa.’ Neither the one or the other have any right or 
whataoever in the said land or quarries. 

“TI hereby further certify, that the greater part of these quarries 
are worked by Messrs. Luard and Company, who are the principal 
proprietors, and Mons, Jobert, who is also a proprictor; the 
remai are worked by smaller qu ymen of the neighbour- 
heed, whe sell their produce to certain dealers for exportation to 
England as it is required. 

* Exeouted at Allemagne, this 29th May, wane 





Translation attested by F. Hares, Esq. c E, &c., Symonds Inn, 





. Bt he Fr t uuseript may b sion in 
N. e French man p! e seen | ermissio: 
writing) at the offices of Messrs. Lt ARD, BE Pls AM and Co. 
Copies supplied of this upon mencennnian 
AEN and AUBIGN ‘Y¥Y STONE.— 


LUARD, BEEDHAMgand Co. beg respectfully to recom- 
mend purchasers of Caen ston? to require a guarantee of those who 
profes: to be “ quarry proprietors” and importers, that they are 
selling only cath" Gaon stone as is suitable for EXTERNAL 
WORKS,—this being ee only way by which architects and 
builders can be safe from the recurrence of certain failure, by its 
indiscriminate use. It is now generally known that the bottom 
beds in the Caen i Guetta, as well as in the Portland, are only fit 
for inside pu 

L., Band Ce. . eamtinne their efforts to maintain the character of 
their Caen stone, by careful selection, and can afford to behold 
without alarm the absurd, false, and futile effusions of weak 
minded com Tk 

L.. B. ‘and’Go. ti have a large seasoned stock of Caen and Aubigny 
stone at their general de at Caen Wharf, Rotherhithe, Vanx- 
hall Sasdes, Millbank, Dattle-bridge, Paddington, and Kensington 

Ship: ents direct from the quarries to any port in the U 3 
Kingdom. — Offices, 18, Southwark-quare, Borough, and 179, 
Kotherhithe-strect. 





CAEN STONE, from the first Quarries of | 


emagne Depot at He Rd sg and Scotch Wharf, 14, 
Forodane tl Limehouse. P. FOUCARD, quai des Abattoirs, Caen, 
riétaire de Carrifres A pis denna begs leave to inform 
Fiaikders Architecta, aud others, that he has, on the above-men- 
ready to meet the demands of pur- 


ones whast, the best stone 
ped entracts taken for any quantities. —Orders received by 
Mr. BASU HET. at 39. Stoney-street, Borough Market.—Cargoes 


shipped to nner. from Caen, to any pant, 


al % y 
AEN STONE DEPOT.—*“ ORIGINAL 
SUPPERRANCE” NORWAY WHARF, GREEN WICH — 
W.TUCKWELL. Caen Stone Quarry Proprietor at Allemazne, 
fully solicits the attention of architects, builde 
clerks of works, masons, and others, to the SELECTED STOCK 
CAEN {phe ow his wharf at Greenwich, and from his long 
ee in the various qualities of Caen stone, he con- 
ident] et this Caen stone cannot be surpassed. 
feat states ta bas always at his chantier, on the quai at Caen, 
a pO quantity ready for shipment when required. Orders 
received at the wharf, as above, also at the offices of Mr. R.A, 
WITHALL, Architect, 8, Cheapside, where sampics and prices, 
via further info may be obtained. 
B. Samples mar also be seen at the office of “ The Builder.” 








statements t forth by other proprietors of Caen 

— = W. T.. wih all F te observe that he cannot 
think of resting hie claicns as the owner of a mapetiet quality of 
stone. om the certificates of ee other public officers of 
Normandy, who meeper F station, 
can be me evidence on prictor of Caen 
Sultee of the —* to a jedgment and ex- 


ie re janie I builders. &c., Mi may honour 
“tnete preference x —— guarantee aud subsequent re- 


if 


with 


" 


| 





RISH SLATES and MARBLES .—SLATE 


SLABS.—U pwards of 3,50 Sawn Slabs hare just been landed 
ireen 


I 


from the sage of Valentia. A large quantity of the finest 
and Black Connemara Marble also on Sale, at the BS oe bet 
SLATE YARD, MILLBANK- STREET.-—Some of the blocks of 
Biack are from 12 to 90 feet in length. 


* 7 r 
ALENTIA SLAB COMPANY.—“ The 
Atlas.” No. 1641, SAWN SLABS.“ The Geraldine,” 
938, BAWN BLABS —The above cargoes, of various oo 
now in course of delivery, at the Valentia Slate Yard, Millbank- 
street, Westminster. 


J x 
TIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE 
WORKS, Belvedere-road. Lambeth.—A reduced list of 
rices of the best Weicis jer it be SLABS, planed both faces, will 
sent on application oye ng made, and Jey a= postage 
sentnal The prices aon en an x thom ¢ ady ectiogs lor inferior eaten, 


IMLICO SLATE WORKS.—GREAT 

REDUCTION in the PRICE of SLATE.—-Mr. MAGNUS 

has the pleasure to publish the following reduced prices for Welsh 

—-s Slabs ofthe finest quality, with sawn edges, and planed both 
faces : 








, 














Thick. 
sin. fin. lin iin 1jin. fin 
ladjajafsaia 
Underéft. long,or3ft.wide| 344) 5 16 7 o 12 1B ft. sup. 
Ditto 5ft do., or3 ft. do. 4165 7 8 10 la do. 
Ditto 6ft. do.. or3ft. do. } 44 6 8 9 | 10) | 16 do. 
Ditto 7% do. or3ft. do 15 '7 [9 10 1 is do. 
Larger Slabs in proportion. 
- — i Se 
jin. | tin. |lin. fitin. [14 in a 
' adja dj dia 
Cutting to order ........ cm 1 it : uN 3 lon Sup. 

















FURTHER REDUCTION IN THE PRICK OF CISTERNS, 

Cisterns above 100 gallons, planed both faces, inch thick, grooved 
and bolted, 1a only per foot super, cr 2a per foot cube var 
dimensions). Fixing within five miles of the ~gom 
foot super., or 6d. per foot cube. Enamelled boxed Ghimeny 
pieces, variously marbled, hitherto priced at 40s. to 50s. now reduced 
to 258. and 308. The above prices are all net to the trade. 

Mr. Magnus will send he book of Drawings of Chimney-pieces, 
and printed price-list of ditto, free to any part of the country, on 
receipt of 3s. in postage stamps (te be deducted from first order re- 
ceived.) and which will be subject to a very liberal discount to the 
trade.—Address, 39, Upper Belgrave-place, Pimlico. 








¥ ‘ 
ws AMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf, Pimlico, begs to inform ARCHITECTS and the PUBLIC 
that he has availed himself of improvements in his MACHINERY, 
by means of which he is enabled to produce GUTHIC W INDOW 8 
MOUL DINGS, PANNELS, &. &c., at a very cheap rate, out of 
a superior stone from the west of England, ag durable as any soft 
stone, and particularly sound. 

8. C. has an economical method of dressing the above stone over, 
which produces, by the action of the atmosphere, a surface of 
cr. stelline hardness, and improves the colour 

NTS from 5. upwards. Specimens on view of the various 


at 
tect ARTISTS retained for SCULPTURED and CARVED 
orks. 
Vein Marble Chimney-pieces, of the best quality of 
material and workmanship, by improved machinery 4 
Stone ditto, from 
A variety on view in stock. 





MEMORIAL CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD 
STONES, &c., in great variety of design. 

REsto RATION of CHURCHES. 

SAMUEL CUNDY having had much practice in this 


branch, is desirous of Estimating for Restorations. 

KS of WORKS have their particular attention called to 
the above establishment. Coats of Arms, Decorated Pannels, and 
other enriched works, promptiy executed. 

Every description of Stone or Granite work prepared, ready for 
fixing.—Delivered at the various Railways, and carefully ked in 
trucks. Pimlico Marbleand Stone Works, Belgrave Wharf, Pimlico. 


a Ae @ tT: WATS ~ 
ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE 
ROOFING FELT and INODOROUS FELT, for DAMP 
WALLS. Sold in rolis. 32 inches wide, price one penny per square 
foot. Also, Dry Hair Felt for preventing the radiation of heat and 
deadening sound Samples, directions, and testimonials sent y 
post, on application to CROGGON and Co., No. 2, Dowgate-hil 


AVING, 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD. 


B. mee, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors of 
Wareho , and ev 7 description of ke payin laid down at the 
above low price, and the work guaranteed — Apply y to JOHN PIL- 
KINGTON, POLONCEAU’S BITUMEN PAVEMENT OFFICE, 
14, JOHNAT REET, ADELPHI. —N.B. Country Agents and 
Railway Engineers and C ontractors supplied with the best bitumen 
for # covering bridges and arches. 








rc 
AMP and. G. ASE OUS ‘EXHALATION S. 
ARY MEASURES. 

MEMBERS of BOARDS of HEALTH are especially directed 
to the most EFFECTIVE MEANS —- they can_adopt to pre- 
vent the injnrious and often FATA EFFECTS upon the 
HEALTH of the COMMUNITY, schken from exhalations that 
are rosuced from moisturc, decayed animal matter (as in grave- 
yards), stagnant water, and collections of fetid refuse, tending to 
produce a miasmatic state of atmosphere. In situations so aftected, 
the impervious a quality ol of the ASPHALTE of SEYSSEL renders it 

PA 


the most perfe MENT or COVERING that can be relied 
on for hermetically closing, and thereby preventing, the rising 
pe pent ode and the eseape of noxious vapours. The present ex- 


tensive application of this material for covering roofs, terraces, and 
arches, for preventing the percolation of wet, 1s strong evidence of 
its effectiveness for the above purposes, which is further confirmed 
by the following apenat from the Report of the COMMISSIONERS 
on the FINE AR L FARRELL, Secretary. 

Seyasel Aschaian ¢ _ Rat Stangate, London. 

“ In 1839, I superintended the construction of a house of three 
stories on the Lae d’Enghien. The foundation of the building is 
constantly in water, about 19} inches below the level of the ground 
floor. The entire horizontal surface of the external and internal 
walls was covered at the level of the internal ground floor with a 
layer of SEYSSEL ASPHALTE,® less than half an inch thick, 
over which coarse sand wasspread. Since the above date, no trace 
of damp has shown itself ro ae the walls of the lower story, which 
are for the most part painted in oil,of a grey stone colour. It is 
well known that the least moisture - xiuces round spots, darker 
or lighter, on walls so painted. Yet the pavement of the floor, rest- 
ing on the soil itself. is only about 24 inches above the external 
surface of the soil, and only 19} inches, at the utmost, above that of 
the sheet of water. The layer of Asphalte having been BROKEN 
AND REMOVED, for the purpose of inserting the sills of two 
doors, spots indicatin the presence of damp have been since re- 
marked at the base of the door-posts.” 

* This method has been adopted at the new Houses of Parlia- 


ment. 





RAY “STONE ‘and WHITE FLA} ME 

WORKS, BEWLAY CLIFF, om the 

K ONT RG ey ITTER and CO. having added thes ict cad 

well-known business at the Purfleet Wharfs, Earlstreet, Black- 

ats and Camden-town, to their former town establishments, are 

to _sapely Contractors, Builders, Gas Companies. and the 

with Gray Stone, White Flame, and Chalk Limes, 

¢ usual terms. Aunexed is a list of their wharfs : 
Earl-street, Blackfriars 


cae ed 
oy Purfleet W 
Pimlico ates | 
Paddington—No. 19, North Wharf adjoining Great Wester 
Termin as). 
Camden-town—J 





ames-strect. 
City-road Basin— Wharf-road. j 











AMUEL HOOD and Co., Casti 
ouse, 81, U Th street. REGISTE By B 
PITTING “inamnelied Mangere with double ERED STABLE 4 
enamelled water-cistern on one side. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND BRICK-MAKERS, 


UMPS of Superior CONSTRUCTION, 


bored perfectiy true by improved machinery, in various 

lain and ornamental patterns for enprvenseta, uares. et 

MARKERS PUMPS, in Woe aK yy ~ F- wit¥puaU LG 
n Wro au r J 

LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Walle "of ees depth, 

SINGLE and DOUBLE! PUMPS. up to Teelveinch ~&, ept 


for Hire. 
rset-street), removed 
eet-street. 





BENJ. FOWLER (late of 63, Do 
to 0 the new Factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet 





TO BUILDERS AND PLU MBEKS. 


4 he E attention of the 
Trade is called to 
JOHN WARNER & SONS’ 
PATENT ee re pk 
STANDARD PUM 

which is recommended for the simpli- 
city of its construction, and the ease 
with which it works. 

By the introduction of the vibrating 

carriage 


standard the cumbrous ex- 

pensive slings and are 

sary, rendering the price considerably 

less than Pe ody ie on the old plan. 
Beer and Water mes for 

fluids froma depth h not exceedine i fet 

also, Garden Engines construeted on the 

same principle. 


. F een WARBER 6 SOR, 
, Crescent ewin sti 
Manufacturers ae 


WATER-CLOSETS, and 


BRASSWORK.—Pan water- Gemma, with 











UMPS, 


PLUMBERS’ 


white basin complete, 278. each ; 2-inch lift pumps, 638. ; 2}-inch, 
758; Simch, 58%; 34-inch, 1163 Well pumps and for 
plumbers and enzineers, of eve deseri aa MAS 


ry description. HO. 
ILLINGTON’S Manufactory, 87, Bishopsgate Without, London. 


| Ds OMIC WATER CLOSET FOR 
SANITARY PURPOSES. 

The advantages of this closet are :—ist. That it can be fixed in 
any part of a building, without reference te the situation of the 
cistern, there being no wire or cranks to conneet it. 

gudly. By an arrangement of the valve, the water can never be 
left running,—thereby preventing waste. 

ardly. The basin and trap being made of iron, cannot be broken 
by frost, as is commonly the case with earthenware. 

A Self-acting Closet, possessing the above advantages, and suit- 
able for Railway Stations and Public Buildings, is also manufac- 
tured by STOCK and SON, Manufacturers of Plambers’ Brass 
work, BIRMINGHAM. 


4 i 
ANITARY IMPROVEMENT. — Perfect 
freedom from Stench or Noxious Vapours arising from Sewers 
Drains, &¢., is insured by the use of 
BUNNETT’S 
PATENT SELF-ACTING EFFLUVIA TRAPS. 
soos for Streets, Public Buildings, Dwelling Houses, Facto- 
ries, Stabl 
The ahere most important improvement has been extensively 
“— in the City,and many large provincial towns, with 
iccess. Th ay are cheap, durable, perfectly SELF-ACTID 
SELF: CLEANSING, and cannot vet out of order, Manu 
in various sizes. to suit all purposes, by BUNNETT and Co., 
ENGINEERS, 26, Lombard-street, London ; wage I camat may 
be seen in action), and at the Works, tford 
INVENTORS AD he WET EPer OF SELF FACTING 


PAN AND VAL VE WATERC LOSETS; 
(A most successful combination of the above principle, with other 
— ee 








poe | 
G and 





+ LAZED ST ONE WARE DRAIN 
PIPES.—_TURNER and MOUNTAGUE, Leigh, near 
Southend, Essex, manufacturers of stone ware drain pipes and 
drain tiles Drain pipes and tiles to any pattern.—Orders received 


at. and executed from Harrow-bridge Wharf, Stratford, Essex ; 
Falcon Wharf, 80, Bankside. aman, and at their Cement 
Works, Orchard House, Blackwal 


NION BROWN STONE “POTTERY 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS, and DRAIN-PIPE MANU 
FACTORY, 14, Vauxhall-walk, Lambeth. Patronised by Her Ma 
jesty’s Coramissioners of Woods and Forests, and by the Metre 
politan Commissioners of Sewers. 





WILLIAM NORTHEN., Inventor 4 Salt GLAZED BROWN 
STONE SOCKET DRAIN-PIPES, in every —— S of shape, 
begs to call the attention of ss Surveyors, ontractors, 
and “thers to the following list of p 
Straight Barrel Pipes, with Socket Sointa, in $-ft. Length 


Zin §=3-in 4in. ¢-in, in. 12-in. bore. 
ah 5d. 6d. 8d. ln lid. la 10d. per foot 
Bends and Junctions oquaiy tow — 
N.B. Drain nae ipes of my Manufacture may obeined of 
Messrs. KOSH ER, at their Lime Wharfs, Mino Whart f olland- 
street, Blackfriars; Millbank-street, Westminste land 


es 
Basin. K ingsland-road ; and Limekiln. Limehouse , and rp 
ARTES and WOOD, Market Wharf, Kegent’s Park Basin. 


J MPORT. ANT to the SANITARY 
MOVEMENT.—PATENT FLUSHING SYPHON BASIN 
and SELF-ACTING CLOSET CONNECTION.—It is admitted 
hy all. that nothing is more wanted than atrapped water closet, 
siinple, cheap, and effective. The above invention will be found to 
combine these qualifications. It is complete in itself without ex- 
pense of fixing. It has no metal spreader, metal trap, wires, or 
cranks. It directs the whole of the water with great force 
dicularly down the sides of the basin, clearing all before it. t is 
self-acting, and must cleanse itself on every time of using, without 
aw mig A the person using it. without a the me. thus 
“he price: at suited for asylums, hospitals, man 
Tice, Sted in phe adh pe woodwork, with strong w 


enel terra cotta ston . is only Bl Sa. 
Patentee. STEPHED GREEN, Im Potteries, Lambeth, 





where architects, 4 dy andthe public can inspect his invention 
in use. Also may be seen his 

CELE 

BRATED 





ad SYseaan LDR ryt Coss 
oo highly approved an Fg mg A % 


< Re Prices the same ag common 
a wiomn ond explanation see “ The Builder of January 


oh, ~} March 3ist, 1849. 




















